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a communication in the New York 
Gazette. 


CARDUS AND WILLIAM. 
on RELIGION THE BEST THING FOR THIS WORLD, 


Of late a good deal has been said about infidelity. 
[think the plain, simple, hut true history of my- 
sf and William, affords as good a practical com- 
ment on the effects of infidel principles as any thing 
J have met with. If you think it worth publishing 
jtisat your service. In a short time it will be forty 
winters since I first landed in New York; I was 
then in my twentieth year, without a face that I 
knew, or a friend to counsel or direct. On the first 
Sabbath morning after we landed, three young men 
of our passengers called and ingiured where I was 
going to-day. I said, to church; they answered, 
we have been near ten weeks confined to the ship, 
let us now walk out and see the country ; our health 
requires exercise, and we can go to church another 
day. I said, as long as Tcan remember I had gone 
tochurch with my father every Sabbath of my life, 
and when we parted his last words were ‘ Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day.” They went to the country; 
went to church; they spenta few shillings of their 
wages; I put a few cents in the plate. Some of 
them were good mechanics, and got from eight to 
ten dollars per week ; my branch was poor, and it 
was only by close application I earned five dollars 
per week. They continued going in the country, 
found loose company, spent most of their week’s 
wages, came home haif drunk, sometimes caught 
bya thunder storm, spoiled their fine clothes and 
hats, rose late on Monday morning, bones and head 
aching, and could work but little all that day. I 
wentto church, saved myavageés, rose early on Mon- 
day morning, my bones rested, my~head sound, and 
started on the labors of the week, with a light heart 
and quiet conscience. At the end ofthe year they 
could show fine clothes on Sunday; but, I could 
show one hundred dollars, piled in the corner of 
my chest. ‘They have all been gone long ago ; 
having lived fast, they died early: while I, as one 
consequence of regular living, have not been con- 
fined by sickness for one day-in all that period. 
Now, Mr. Infidel, you who purpose to reform the 
world by destroying the Bible and abolishing the 
Sabbath, I would ask you, who lived the most com- 
fortable life, they, or 1? who were the most useful 
members in society? They died and left their 
wives and children beggars. If 1 die to-night my 
family have the tools and hands to make themselves 
independent of the world.* 

About three months after I landed, there came 
from England into the shop where I wrought, a man 


{The following appears as 


by the name of William ; he had a fine little woman : 
He was: 


for a wife, and one or two young children. 
an excellent mechanic, and the first, I believe, who 
manufactured coach springs in New York; he was 
by religious profession, a Baptist, and went to’ the 
church in Gold-street. Dr. Foster,T believe,was then 
the pastor. He continued a. consistent professor, 
attending church regularly with his wife and child- 
But, William was a warm politician ; a dem- 


ren, 
ocrat asred hot asthe iron he hammered. He was 
sonn found out by the radicalsof that day. About 


this time there came to the city a man by the name 
of Palmer, who was either born blind or had lost 
his sight by diseese. This blind leader of the blind 
used to lecture on deism in what was then called 





* Gne of the young men of whom I speak was a baker ; in a 
fit of intemperance, while working dough in tle trough, alone, 
he toat hia balance, tumbled in with his head buriéd in dough, 
and in this situation was found dead. This fact is known to 
scores of his countrymen now in this city. 


ithe Assembly Room, in William-street. William 
was led by some of his new associates into this dun- 
geon of despair, and drunk deep in their dark and 
cheerless doctrine. In a short time he came out a 
flaming deist, and instead of going with his wife 
and children to church, he led them to Long Island 
or the fields in Jersey, or he went, by himself, to a 
low tavern and harangued on deism and infidelity, 
to any set of blockheads, who would hear him. His 
children as they grew up, being-left to wander as 
they pleased, soon associated with bad company, and 
turned out worse than good for nothing. He had 
commenced business for himself, and for some time 
was in a very thriving way. But now, every thing 
was forgot in his zeal for propagating his new prin- 
ciples, You might find him in every street and 
corner, pouring out hisnew light; and so vulgar 
and brutish was the language in which he blasphe- | 
med every thing which society in general holds.sa-_ 
cred, that moderate men of any principle got dis- 
gusted, shunned his company and shop, and his 
worldly circumstances began to fall into decay. As, 
old shop-mates, he and [ever have been, and now. 
are, on the most friendly terms when we meet ; and 
from the beginning have I expostulated and warned | 
him of the ruin he was bringing on himself and: 
family in this world, laying the next aside. Though | 
he could not deny the truth of what I said, yet he 
seemed like one who had gone so far that he was 
ashamed to recede. One morning about ten o'clock, 
a few weeks ago, he called on me: and asked for 
something to buy his breakfast, as he had not tasted 
any thing that day. TI looked on him with sorrow, 
almost to crying. Says I, “ William, has it really 
come to this with you?” He said he had not a cent 
—a friend, or child, to help him imthe world. J 
asked for his sons and daughters, by name—they 
had all gone to ruin, or were dead. The few old 
friends of the William-street Illuminati, now that 
he was poor, knew him not. J gave him a small 
sum, and told him to call on me in his extremity. 
Says I, “William, there are my sons and daughters ; 
they are an honor to their parents, being all useful 
members of society. Your children and mine were 
brought up neighbors to one another—what should 
make them to differ?’ He wassilent. Says J, I 
told you thirty-four years ago, your mad principles 
would beggar yourself and ruin your family. While 
you carried your children to the fields, or left them 
to wander in the road to destruction, I carried mine 
tothe church, where they were not exposed to bad 
company; and now they walk in the ways of wis- 
dom, which are pleasantness and peace. I added, 
you must now be convinced that religion is the best 
thing for this world; and in the next, they who pro- 
fess it will he as well offas you. Butif the Bible is 
true, you may say with the miser, ‘1 was starved 
in this, and damned in that which is to come.” He 
confessed I had the best of the argument, and said 
he might have been a rich man if he had stuck to 
the principles he brought with him from England. 
| He said he thought of going into the alms-house— 
| it was a good Jast-retreat ; and for this, says I, Wil- 
liam, you have to thank Christianity; for, where 
| the Bible is not known, they have neither alms- 
house nor hospital. J have only to add; that this 
story is no fiction, nor combination of characters 
that may. have existed ; but it is literally true. My 
friend William now lives, (you know him,) he is a 
man of truth, (though a deist,) and will vouch for 
what I have said, were he asked. Ifany one doubts, 
you may give them my name. I will point them 
to some of tl:e men, still alive, of whom I speak. 
Yours, Carpus. 
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From the Buffalo Patriot. 


“THE WEDDING.” 

Charles Chesterfield was the only son of a weal- 
thy merchant of , and no pains were spared 
by his indulgent parents, to render him the most 
accomplished young gentleman in the village. He 
was sent to the most celebrated schosls, which the 
country afforded—his head was filled with Latin, 
and his heels with elastic emotion—he jabbered 
French, and quoted Shakspeare—in fine he was 
the beau of his native village-—-he moved in the first 
circles—he was respected by his gay companions, 
among whom he was a jolly fellow—with the ladies 
he was the pink ‘of perfection—there was nobody 
in the world like Mr. Charles Chesterficld. He 
was first in every social circle—he was the leader 
in every party of pleasure, and his name was first 
upon every ball card.—He was the soul of “ good 
society.” 

“ Rose,” said Ellen Manly, as she was sitting in 
the piazza one fine morning in July, just after a 
season of hilarity, ‘dont you think Charles makes 
alittle too free with liquor?’ ‘“ What?” replied 
Miss Wilson, with some warmth, ‘‘do you mean to 
insinuate that Charles Chesterfield is intemperate ? 
—I am astonished that you should think of sucha 
thing-—who ever saw him under the influence of 
liquor ?—1It is true he is sociable and friendly; and 
always takes-enough in company to enliven the so- 
cial feelings—but he is certainly a moderate drink- 
er.’ “ Intemperance,” rejoined Ellen, “ is variously 
defined. Tor my part I think it dangerous for a 
young man to sip the social glass at all; and a 
‘breath tainted with a moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical plague, should be a sufficient warning to any 
young lady, who feels the respect due to her sex, 
and who values her future happiness, to shun his 
society.’—But the conversation not proving very 
agreeable to Miss Rose, was pursued no farther. 

Rose Wilson was the daughter of a professional 
gentleman, who resided in the same village with 
Mr. Chesterfield, and the two families had lived for 
years upon terms of the greatest intimacy and 
stieudship.—Miss Wilson possessed a naturally 
amiable disposition, and to great personal charms, 
and delicacy of features, were added al] the embel- 
lishments which a genteel education could bestow. 
She moved in the first circles, and always shone the 
most brilliant of the gay. ‘ 

As I have introduced Miss Manly, and shall have 
Occasion again to mention her name, my readers 
Imay wish to know something of her character. She 
Was the daughter of respectable, worthy, and pious 
parents, who, being in moderate circumstances with 
a large family, had not the means of supporting her 
ata fashionable school, nor of bestowing upon her 
education that attention which they desired; but 
they early imbued her mind with correct moral and 
religious principles, cultivated a taste for intellec- 
tual pursuits, and strove to give her a disrelish for 
those fascinating amusements which employ so 
much of the time, and occupy so much of the at- 
tention of most young people. She possessed a 
clear and discriminating mind, was an acute obser- 
Yer, read much, but reflected more.—-What she 
Jacked in qpportunities she made up in diligence 
and applicdtion ; and although not overstocked with 
schuol learning, she possessed an intelligent and 
highly cultivated mind ; so that there were few sub- 
Jects upon which she could not converse with per- 
fect ease and freedom. As most of her tinie was 
occupied in some useful employment, her habits 
Were retired, and she mingled very little with’ the 





gay circles around her. Though much of her 
tine was spent in retirement, she was never lonely ; 
she never felt the gloomy despondency which em- 
bitters the vacant hours of the lady of fashion, whose 
only source of amusement is found abroad, fur she 
had a rich fund of enjoyment within herself, and 
her fertile mind could feed upon its own rich re- 
sources. 
deportment, and her manners were simple, unaffec- 
ted, and artless. Her heart had been early disci- 
plined by the force of truth, and her feelings chas- 
tened by an ardent piety. Her whole soul glowed 
with benevolent affections. She was not what the 
world calls beautitul; but her countenance beamed 
with intelligence, and she combined with neatness 


of person, and ease and elegance of manner, the | 


dignity of conscious virtue. In her lips was the 
“ law of kindness ;” and such was the gentleness of 
her disposition, that an atmosphere of purity and 
tenderness seemed to surround her, so that one 
would forget, in the enjoyment of her society, this 
world of sin and misery. 

It may be thought singular, that a person of Ellen 
Manly’s taste and feelings should have formed ani 
maintained an intimacy with one so light and gay 
as Miss Wilson; but Rose possessed a dispositiun 
naturally amiable; and, although proud of her ac- 
complishments, and sometimes fickle and capri- 


cious, yet she was not insensible to the worth of | 


Miss Manly. They had grown up together—they 
had associated from childhood—they knew each 
other’s hearts; and it was no difficult matter for 
Ellen, who had never known an unkind feeling, to 
form an attachment ardent and lasting; for the 
kindly wishes and good feelings of her heart were 
extended to every human being; and it was the de- 
light of her soul rather to cover their faults, and 
find excuses for their errors, than to deal in indis- 
criminate censure. ‘The remark, therefore, respec- 
ting Charles, was dictated rather by a tender solici- 
tude, in the confidence of friendship, than by a pre- 
disposition to find fault with his character. 


Charles was my college friend. Notwithstanding | 


there were many traits in his character which | 
could not approve, yet I felt for him all the ardor 
ofa youthful friendship. His talents were of the 
first order; and he possessed a warmth of heart, 
aud a noble generosity of soul, which could not 
fail to call forth general admiration. He was fond 
of company ; and his habits, while in college were 
somewhat irregular. The card table occupied many 
of his vacant hours, he loved the social glass, and 
was frequently led into what are called “ juvcnile 
indiscretions.” I never saw him, however, so much 
under the influence of liquor as to render him an 
unacceptable guest at any fashionable party.—It 
was customary to enliven the social board with 
sparkling liquid; and at that day it was thought no 
impropriety for every one to take as much of the 
soul-inspiring beverage as could be carried in the 
brain without crowding reason out; and sometimes 
a little encroachment upon the domicil of that 
haughty monarch was deemed no dishonor. T of- 
ten checked Charles in his wildness, and admon- 
ished him of the danger of meddling with such a 
viper as ardent spirits—told him I had resolved to 
follow the example of Dr. Franklin, and abstain 
wholly from the use of spirituous liquors. But he 
would answer me with a sneer, playfully call-me a 
‘“* deacon,” and laugh at the idea that he had not 
strength of mind, and philosophy sufficient, to gov- 
ern himself in the éemperate use of ardent spirits, 
or any thing else; and often has he referred me to 
Addison's hypocondriac, who ate, drank, and slept 
by weight, as a counterpart to my theory of ‘ éotal 
abstinence.” ; 


She was modest and unobtrusive in her | 


' Charles was twenty-three years of age, when he 
led te the altar the beautiful, accomplished, and 
‘lovely Rose Wilson. Never did I see more joyous 
‘hearts than on that oceasion, The beauty and 
ifashion of the whole village were assembled. Never 
were prospects bright¢r than shone upon this happy 
couple; and never did hope beat higher than it did 
in the bosom of the beautiful Rose, who, in the 
‘confidence of her younz heart, had cast herself upon 
the man whom of all others she thought most worthy 
lof herself. Every heart, (save one,) beat high with 
‘ecstacy; joy sat upon each countenance, and all 
seemed to partake with enthusiastic delight of the 
festivities of the occasion. But there was one whose 
heart felt no sympathy with the gay throng: Ellen 
Manly sought a retired corner, anda deep gloom 
sat upon her countenance,—She viewed the whole 
scene with melancholy forebodings; and Rose, in 
the midst of her hilarity, would now and then steal 
a glance of hurried anxiety and suppressed uneasi- 
‘ness towards her disconsolate friend. Miss Man- 
ly,” said I, as I seated myself by her side, “ you do 
| not seem to enjoy the festivities of the occasion— 
‘may Task what produces the deep anxiety depicted 
‘in your countenance? This, surely, is no time to 
| be sad.” * Call, sir,” she replied, ‘ten years hence, 
upon Mr. Charles Chesterfield, and you will learn 
‘the cause of my uneasiness.” 

I did not then understand her allusion, but the 
expression, the inanner, and the tone of certainty 
‘and of deep concern, with which the words were 
‘uttered, made a lasting impression upon my mind. 
I left my native village soon after, and sought a 
,residence in a far distant country. Time rolled on, 
| —new objects of attention and the turmoil of busi- 
| ness, soon effaced froin my ind the impressions 
‘ created by the early associations of my life; but I 
‘never could forget the earnestness with which this 
‘sentence was pronounced ; and as the time drew 
i near, I grew uneasy, and could ‘not rest till I had 
| visited the home of my youth, and again saluted the 
‘friends of my childhood. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening of a cold day 
in January, when J entered the village of Atte- 
borough, after an absence of ten years. The full 
moon shone with unwonted brightness upon the 
frost polished walls, on either side, presenting the 
appearance of extended sheets of sparkling gems ; 
as I advanced in a well known street, in which, 
however, I could discover few traces of any thing [ 
‘had ever seen before; so rapid is the change of 
every thing visible around us~—Deep and melan- 
choly were the reflections which here crowded upon 
‘my mind.—I had been absent but ten years, and all 
this change wrought in objects once so familiar— 
and te) years more—alas!—how soon will this last 
great change come over me! At last the elegant 
and stately mansion of the Chesterfields burst upon 
my view—I alighted, and with trembling steps ap- 
proached the door and rung the bell.--A strange coun- 
tenance met my eye, and a strange voice saluted my 
ear—I enquired for Mr, Charles Chesterfield—J was 
directed down a narrow lane, toan extremity of the 
village, and pointed toa rude hovel, as the residence 
of Charles Chesterfield.—My heart sunk within me, 
Llingered for a moment, and inquired for the elder 
Chesterfjeld.—‘* Ah,” said he, coldly, “he died 
seven years ago; and the indiscretions of Charlee 
preyed so severely upon the spirits of his poor mo- 
ther, that she soon followed her husband to the 
grave. The history of Charles,” continued he “ is 
short: He became intemperate—frequented rude 
company—neglected his business—spent his time 
and money at the gaming table—got deeply involv. 
ed—his fine estate went under the hammet—and 
he has finally become a confirmed sot, and a miser- 
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able out-cast from: society.’ I rode reluctantly, 
and with a heavy heart, down the lane, and ap- 
proached a rude hut, with its broken windows filled 
with rags, while the plercing wintry blasts creaked 
wildly through the crevices on every side. On en- 
tering, [ beheld an interesting female, in whose 
countenance, pale and wan with grief, I could yet 
discern the lovely features of Rose Wilson. She 
sat shivering over a handful of embers, employed 
with some light needle work, which seemed to be 
the only means in her power of obtaining a subsist- 
ence for herself and four interesting little children, 
who sat half famished by her side. I afterwards 
learned that she had labored Jong to maintain their 
respectability in society; that alter Charles lost his 
property they had at first taken a respectable house. 
Thongh stung to the heart by the bitter termination 
ofall her earthly hopes, the feelings of wounded pride 
as well as (he more exalted motives of duty to her 
tender offspring, had induced her to labor incessant- 
ly, and often through the whole of a long and cheer- 
Jess night, while her husband was not only spend- 
ing the remainder of his scanty pittance, but often 
encroaching upon the slender earnings of his wife’s 
industry. But they were soon driven to humbler 
lodgings; and from a situation of comfort, to one 
of decency, and finally to the wretched abode in 
which I found them. In her countenance [ could 
distinctly read hopelessness, mingled with the calm 
resignation of religion; for the bitterness of her 
trials had led her to reflect seriously upon the 
thoughtless gaiety of her early life; and she had 
given up her heart to her Saviour, and found a con- 
solation in looking beyond this false and fading 
world, to that abode where “the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest; yet she was 
continually a prey to the most poignant grief, and 
her heart was wrong with sorrows which only wo- 
man can feel.—In this trying hour, the gay com- 
panions of her youth forsook her; but yet she had 
a friend. Ellen Manly, though raised to the first 
rank of respectability, still forsook not the com- 
panion of her childhood—she soothed her afflic- 
tions—wept with her in her trials, exhorted her to 
look beyond this vale of tears for hope and comfort; 
and administered with a bountiful hand to her ne- 
cessities; but she could not raise her froin this de- 
graded condition so long as a beastly sot was her 
bosom companion. I will cast a veil aver the re- 
turn of Charles to his dwelling, at the lonely hour of 
midnight—the picture would be too dark—it would 
make my head dizzy—whoever has seen the wreck 
of all that is great and noble and lovely in man, 
associating in himself all that is despicable in the 
human character,—whoever has listened to the 
horrid laugh of a drunken maniac, and heard the 
bitter curses and vile obscenities that flow from his 
mouth, will be able to form a faint conception of 
the scene that followed. SINCERITAS, 
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THE IRISH WOMAN'S STORY. 


Mrs. Hall gives, in the following tale, a good example of the na- 
tive force and eloquence of the language of the Irish peasantry. 


The language of the Irish peasantry is invariably 
strong and metaphorical; and when they would 
describe their distress, or paint their happiness, it 
becomes highly poetical. I will illustrate this re- 
mark, by the story of Mary Clavery, in her own 
words, as she told it to some very dear friends of 
mine, who reside at Bannow Parsonage, and who 
united, in a singularly happy manner, the kindly 
feelings and active exertions that make a clergy- 
man’s family "the blessings of the poor.” 

One tranquil evening in autumn, a pale, delicate 
young woman rested her hand on the gate that 
opened to the green sloping lawn that fronted the 
parsonage- house, uncertain whether or not she dar- 
ed raise the latch, as she gazed wistfully on the 
group of children who were playing on the green, 
Although in the veriest garb of misery, she had 
nothing of the common beggar in her appearance : 
and the two little ones that clung to her tattered 
cloak were better covered than their mother. She 
carried on her back a sickly looking infant, and its 
weak cries arrested the attention of the goed pastor's 
youngest daughter, who bade her. enter, in that 
kindly tone which speaks of hope and comfort. to 
the breaking heart. Huw much is in a kindly 
voice! ~=When the woman had partaken of food and 
rest, and remained a few days at the parsonage, she 
told her tale. 

“ May God reward ye—for ye have fed the hun- 
gry, and ye have clothed the naked, and ye have 
spoken of hope to her who thought of it no more; 
and ye have looked like heaven’s own angels to one 
who had forgot the sight of smiles.—May Gad’s 
fresh blessings be about ye!—may ye never want! 
~—but a poor woman's prayer is nothing; only lam 
confident the Almighty will grant ye a long life, 
and a happy death, for your kindness to one’ who 
was lone and desolate, in a cowld world. It little 
matters where one like me was born, only I came of 
dacent, honest people, and it could not be said, that 
any one belonging to me or mine, ever wronged 
man or mortal ; the boys were brave and just—the 
gitis well looking and virtuous: seven of us under 
one roof, but there was full and plenty of every 
thing—more especially love, which sweetens all. 
Well, I married; and I may say, a more sober, in- 
dustrious boy, never broke the world’s bread nor 
my Thomas—my Thomas! I ask. your pardon, 
ladies; but my heart swells when I think that may 
be he’s gone to the God who gave him to me first 
for a blessing, then for a heart thrial.” 

The poor woman wept, and the father of the 
family whom she was addressing, adopting the fig- 
urative language which the Irish so well understand, 
observed—-"‘ The gardener prunes the vine even to 
bleeding, and suffers the bramble to grow its own 
way.” t 

“That's true—thank ye, Sir, for that sweet word 
of comfort,” she replied, smiling faintly; “it’s hap- 
py to think of God’s carz—the only care that’s over 
the poor—though it seems ungrateful to say the? to 
those who are so extraordinary kind to me. Well, 
we had a clane cabin—a milk white cow—a trifle 
of poultry—two or three pigs,—indeed every comfort 
in life according to our station, and thankful we 
were for it. Why not? time passed as happy as 
heart could wish, and one babe came, and another, 
but the eldest now, was the third then, for it pleased 
God to take the two first in the feaver ; and bad, 
Sure enough, was the trouble, for my husband took 





ougloras good as four 
months; and then the rint go€ bébind hand, and we 
were forced to sell the cows one would thik the 
baste had knowledge, for. when she’was going off to 
the fair, (and by the same token it-was my brother- 
in-law’s sister’s son that drove her,) she turned 
back and mowed—ay, as datural as a child that was 
quitting the mother. Well, we never could rise the 
price of a cow. agin, and tha? was u sure loss. to 08, 
for God sent two young ones the next titne, and‘te- 
twixt the both I never could get a minute to do the 
bit o” spinning or knitting that the landlord's wife 
expected as a yearly compliment. (She was not 
born a lady, and they're the worst to the poor. Mush- 
room gentry ! that spring ap and by land, hand over 
head, from the rale sort, that are left, ‘in the lung 


it, and there he-lay, off and opgto 





run, without cross or coin to bless themselves with 
i—all owing to their generosity.) Well, to make up 


for that, I was forced to give some of my best bens, 
as duty fowl to the lady, on account that she prais- 
ed their handsome toppings. That was’t all:—the 
pigs got the measels, and we might have sould them 
to advantage: but my husband says, says he—‘ Ma- 
ry, we have had diseasé and death in our own house, 
and don’t let us be the manes of selling unwhole- 
some mate on no account; because it brings ill 
health, and we to answer for it, when nothin’ will 
be to the fore, but the -honest deeds and the roguish 
ones, straight against each other, and no one to 
judge them but the Almighty—the One who knows 
the rights of all;’—that was true for him. Well, 
we might have got up agin, fur my poor ‘Thomas 
worked like any negre to the full; but, just as we 


had sowed our little field of wheat, (it was almost at 
tho cornor of tho landlufi's park, aud we depended 


on it for next gale day,) nothing wou'd sarve the 
iandiord but he must take it out of our hands, with- 
out any notice, to plant trees upon. I went tomy 
lady, and to soften her Jike, took what was left of 
my poor fowl—the cock and all—as a present; she 
accepted them very genteelly, to be sure, and prom- 
ised we should have anotier field, and compensa- 
tion money. Well, we waited, but no sign of it; at 
last, my husband made bould to go to the landlord 
himself, and tould him al! that had passed between 
the lady and me. ‘Don't bother me, man,’ was 
the answer he made; ‘compensation, indeed ! what 
compensation am I to have for being out of my rent 


so long—the time ye were sick, and ye without a 


lase 7 and I am certain my wife never promised any 
thing of the sort'to the woman.’ ‘I ask ye’r par- 
don, Sir,’ replied ‘Thomas, civil of course; ‘ but she 
did, for my Mary tould me.’ ‘ She tould ye a lie, 
then,’ said the landlord—and my husband fired up. 
‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘if ye were my equal ye dar’n't say 
the likes of that of my Mary—for though she’s not 
of gentle blood, she’s no liar!’ Then the Jandlord 
called my husband an impudent blaguard, and 
Thomas made answer, that he, being a gentleman, 
might call him what he pleased; but that none 
should say that of his wife that she did not desarve; 
however, the upshot of the thing was, that we got 
warning to quit allof a suddent; but there was nd 
help for it, as the neighbors said, true for them— 
that Thomas was by no means as strong a man as | 
before the feaver, and the steward found out some | 
stranger who offered money down on the nail for 
the land, whien we had it in prime order. Every 
one cried shame on the. landlord, but sure there’s 
no justice for the poor! ‘twas a sosrowful parting— 
for some how a body gets fond of the bits of trees 
even that grow under their own eye—and the 
troubles came at once—and all we could get to 
shelter us was a damp hole ofa place. My husband 
got plenty of work, and though it wasn’t in natur 
not to lament by-gone comfoftts, yet sure the love 


was, to the good, firm—aye, firmer than ever, and 
no blight was on our name, nor isn’t to this day, 
thank God for it—for nobody breathing can say,— 
Thomas, or Mary Clavery, ye owe me the value of 
a thraneen” ; 

‘The change of air, and the fretting, and one 
thing or other, made me very weakly, and-we lost 
ithe fellow twin to this oue; it was happy for the 
darlint—bat oh! it was heart scalding to see it 
peeking and peeking, wasting and wasting, and to 
want the drop of wine, or the morsel of mate, that 
might keep it to be a blessing to its parents’ prey 
hairs; it was then just after my child's death, that 
to drive the sorrow from his heart, Thomas took a 
little to the drop, and yet he wasn’t like other men, 
that grow cross and fractious; he was always gentle 
to me and the young ones—but in the end it ruined 
us, as it does all who have any call to it—for he was 
as fine a young man, though I say it, a3 ye could 
see in a day’s walk—standing six feet two in his 
stocking vamps, and admired for his beauty ; and he 
went to the next town to sell my little spinning, that 
I had done to keep the dacent stitch on the childer; 
and, as was fated I suppose, who should be there, 
but the devil in the shape of a recruiting sargent— 
and when the drink’s in, the wit's out—and he listed 
~—listed !—And the parting—oh ! but I thought the 
life wou'd lave me. Sure I fullowed him to the 
place of emtarkment, and there they druy me from 
him—and I stood on the sea shore, and saw him on 
the deck of that black ship, his arms crossed over 
his breast like one melancholy mad; and it was 
long before E believed he was really gone~—gone— 
gone; and that there was no voice to cheer me— 
fur chese did nothing but cry for food. It was wick- 
ed, but I wished to die, for my heart felt breaking 
—the little left me was soon gone—~I was among 
strangers—I could not bear to go to my own people 
or place, because I was more like a shame, and my 
spirit was too high to be looked down on. J have 
travelled from parish to parish, doing a bit of work 
of any kind when I could get it, and trusting to good 
Christians to give something to the desolate childer 
when all else failed.” 

* You have never heard from your husband !” 

“Oh, Sir, he sends his letters to Waterford to the 
care of one I know; but I cannot often hear, the 
distance is so great.” 

** Did he not forward you any money 1” 

“ Three pounds; but we owed thirty shillings of 
it, betavixt rent for the last hole we lived in and two 
or three other matters, I was overjoyed to be able 
to send the money, for the debts laid heavy on my 
heart; and to be sure the childer wanted many a 
litle thing, and the remainder sonn went.” 

The “good pastor and his fire-side” were deeply 
interested in Mary Clavery’s simple tale; and on 
farther inquiry its truth was fully established, and it 
was found that her husband was in the regiment 
then at Jamaica, commanded by the clergyman’s 
brother, a gallant and distinguished officer. The 
story circulated very quickly in a neighborhood 
where every. little circumstance is'an event, and, to 
the credit of the united good feeling of my favorite 
Bannow, be it knowa, that on the very same Sab- 
bath morning, in the Protestant church and Catho- 
lic chapel, a collection was made for the benefit of 
the distressed family, and another week saw Mary 
and her children in quiet possession of a small two- 
roomed cabin; the parish minister and priest con- 
versing at the door, as to the best method of procur- 
ing the industrious woman continued employment ; 
and Hetta, Marianne, and Ellen, (the clergyman’s 
daughters) busily engaged in arranging new nog- 
gings and plates, and all manner of cottage furni- 
ture to their own sweet taste; then farmer Corish 
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gave Mrs. Clavery a sack of potatoes—Master Ben 
engaged to “teach” the children for nothing—Mrs. 
Cassidy sent, as her offering, a fine fat little pig— 
Mrs, Corish presented a motherly well-educated’ 
goose, capable of bringing up a numerous family 
respectably. Good Mr. Billy, as considerate and 
worthy an old bachelor as ever lived, sent her a set- 
ting hen and seven eggs; in short, the little cottage 
and garden were stocked so quickly, and yetso weal, 
and the poor woman was so grateful, that she could 
hardly believe the reality of what had occurred. 
MTer kind friends at the Parsonage, however, saw 
that something more was wanting to make their 
protege perfectly happy. What that was need I 
tell?—my lady readers have surely guessed it al- 
ready, and even the gentlemen have found it out. 
The clergyman, without acquainting Mrs, Clavery, 
had written to his brother, mentioning all the par- 
ticulars, and begging Thomas’s discharge ; the last 
post had brought him a letter, saying that his re- 
quest was granted. 7 
Need T pursue my story farther? 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the London Youth's Magazine. 
AFFECTING DEATH-BED SCENE. 


Christianity must ever be valuable, if only for the 
superiority which it gives over the trials and afflic- 
tions in life—and the support and comfort it is cal- 
qulated to impart in-the hour of death. ["requently 
pas the Youth's Magazine borne witness to this 
ith, in its records of the peaceful, and even tri- 
umphant departures, of the youthful Christian, To 
gee even children meet death (sometimes in its most 
appalling forms,) with such fortitude, resignation, 
and calmness, forms a striking evidence of the truth 
of those principles which sustain them in such a 
trying situation. While, on the other hand, we be- 
hold those who arrogate to themselves the title of 
“men of reason,” (as if reason was revelation,) and 
rho reject the heart-humbling doctrines of the 
Gospel---with all their boasted philosophy, stand 
afrighted at. the approach of death; and their last 
hours display either the despair of an Altamont, the 
fearful forebodings of a Voltaire, or the subterfuges 
of a Hume. ; 

The subject of the present sketch, Mr. T—~ 
N——, was a native of Scotland, but was brought 
tothe neighborhood of London in his childhood. 
He, very early in life, was called from the parental 
roof and left to form associations, which in a great 
netropolis are so liable to captivate and ensnare the 
unguarded and inexperienced youthful mind. Na- 
tually of a frank and obliging disposition, with a 
wperior address and deportment---an intelligent 
tuntenance, a mind vigorous and sprightly, culti- 
ned by reading and observation, his company was 
courted and his friendship solicited. Thus flatter- 
td, he mixed in the giddy round of pleasure, while 
tren the form of religion soon became irksome, the | 
house of God neglected, prayer forgotten. Satan, 
does not permit his servants to remain long station- 
ay, for there is a progress in sin as well as in grace, 
and mostly a very rapid advance from one degree to 
other, Having now entirely thrown off the ex- 
ternals of piety, he sat down in the “chair of the 
somer.” Religion was designated nothing but 
delusion, the effects of an overheated imagination; 
agodly profession, mere hypocrisy ; and zeal brand- 
tdas fanaticism. He next became an ardent ad- 
mirer of the writings of Thomas Paine, and au- 
thors of the same caste; associating with several 
Joung men for the profane purpose of reading that 
dating calumniator, and to ridicule all that is sacred 
ind valuable to man’s eternal inteiests. "I"hus ele- 
‘ated in his imaginary philosophy and on his own 
superior discernment; young and in the enjoyment 
ohealth, he was promising himself length of years; 
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of their merits as compositions; their arguments ' 
were avoided. But once, upon the. writer of this 
contrasting the dying hours of the Christian’ 
and Infidel---conviction flashed upon him--and he 
could not conceal the real impression of his mind; 
he answered, “I fear Christianity is true, and that 
i my end will be miserable, that I shall, die the death 
of the infidel you have described.”: “Yet, anticipat- 
ing recovery, he shunned meeting the tenth, like 
Felix, putting off the consideration to some “ more 
‘convenient. season.” : 

When a sudden and alarming change in his dis- 
‘ease (February, 1829), gave the fearful token that 
his recovery was hopeless, his assumed courage 
failed him, and his fondly cherished deistical no- 
tions at once gave way beneath him,---the specula- 
tive opinions of his creed could give no comfort in 
the prospect of eternity; could cast no cheering 
light across the gloomy valley of the shadow of death, 
Upon his being again entreated to seek for pardon 
and peace through Christ as the Saviour--he des- 
pairingly exclaimed, “ No, it is too late now; I 
must take my chance, I have advanced too far---I 
dare not think on the future.” He was reminded 
of the folly and danger of taking a “leap in the 
dark ;” but he declined the subject. He was evi- 
dently striving to buoy himself up that there might 
yet be no truth in the Gospel---no eternity---ne judg- 
ment---no heaven---no hell! But the rapid approach 
of death extorted the unwilling conviction, which 
he in vain attempted to conceal, The appearance 
of his countenance bespoke the conflict that was 
passing within; he appeared Jaboring under a bur- 
den which he was ashamed to confess, ‘There was. 
a “fearful looking-for of judgment and of fiery in- 
dignation.” In this state of alarm a Wesleyan friend 
was introduced to him, when, for the first time, he 
opened his mind, confessing his belief in the reve- 
lation of the Word of Gud---a belief which he had 
long stifled, but which conscience oft-times convin- 
ced him was true. He listened with eagerness to 
the offer of mercy through Christ, and joined with 
earnestness in the supplications to the throne of 
grace in his behalf. ‘Turning round to an acquaint- 
ance, he said, ‘ O, do not play the fool as I have. 
Look to your soul while in health--a sick-bed is no 
plact for repentance.” Continuing to get weaker, 
the night before he died, he was again visited by. 
the writer of this. He was surrounded by his mo-. 
ther, sisters, and brother. His mother, absorbed in , 
grief, was employed alternately wiping the dying ' 
perspiration from his forehead, ot gently moistening 
his parched, quivering Jips---the last sad token of a 
mother’s love; while his sisters stood weeping by, 
watching those struggles they could not relieve. | 
Hope had fled ; ‘and it was evident a few more beat. | 
ing pulses, and all would be over. Upon the friend | 





the world was opening before his view, scenes of approaching the bed-side, he eagerly grasped his 


pleasure were in anticipation--and his sanguine 
ind was fondly counting on days and joys in per- 
spective, which he was never to realize. But while 
thus smoothly gliding down the stream of time, he 
Was suddenly arrested in his dangerous career, and 
hidon a bed of sickness. His disease baffling the 
atl of medicine, eventually, after a period of twelve 
months, ended in his removal from time to eter- 
ily, During this protracted dispensation, he was 
tequently visited by some pious young friends, but 
they invariably found his sick-bed companion was 
tither a novel or a play-book ; and when the great 
tuths and evidences of Christianity were urged 
ton his attention, he avoided them as subjects 
which were unpleasant to his thoughts, or attempt- 
ed to overcome them by sophistry and evasion. The 
: oks which were lent to controvert his dangerous 
‘Hons were generally returned with a mere opinion 


hand, and with a look, never-to-he-forgotten, he ex- 
claimed-- O, my good friend, I am glad you are | 
come---you have come to see me die---to see my |; 
penitence; kneel down immediately; pray, pray 
earnestly !---for mercy, mercy for Christ’s sake.” | 
Then he broke out in affecting cries for pardon 
through that Redeemer whom he had so long re- ; 
jected. ‘Oh, do not deceive me now--speak, tell 
me of mercy-—this night I shall be in eternity. By 
our past friendship, I entreat you do not deceive. 
Tell me of Jesus, and of pardon by his blood—--of 
salvation by the cross of Christ. Say, cau there be 
pardon for one so vile as I---is'there hope? Oh, yes, 


' you have often told me, ‘he will not cast out any.’ 


I believe-~-I trust—-I cling alone to Christ---save me, 
O Lord.” He lay for a few minutes exhausted. His 
friend attempted to speak of the Saviour as able to 
save to the uttermost---and with breathless haste, ° 


spoke of the efficacy of Christ’s blood to blot out aif 
sin; of the extent of the atonement; of the preva- 
Jency of the intercession; of his willingness and 
ability tosave even in the dast hour; while in rapid 
succession (for life was ebbing fast), was pointed 
out for his encouragement, the thief on the cross--- 
a Paul, a Manasseh, and a Peter: he listened with 
deep auxiety--interrupted alone by earnest, pathetic 
exclamations for pardon. Ann interesting conversae 
tion followed: still grasping his friend by one hand, 
and with his other holding his brother’s, he cried, 
“T cannot let you go---yet, I fear, from the dying 
sweat on my hands, I shall impregnate you with the 
fever; I could wish to keep you here to see my last, 
but I may linger several hours yet. Again there 
Was a pause, while in silence the hearts of the wit- 
nesses of this sad scene were lifted up in earnest 
ejaculation to the mercy-seat. Again and again 
did he groan for pardon. ‘'O, may weall meet in 
heaven---never to part---saved through the precious 
blood of Christ.” In this state he continued until 
twelve u'clock the following day, in broken, im- 
portunate-cries for forgiveness, with occasional ex- 
pressions of hope that all would yet be well---that 
he should be a “ brand plucked from the burning.” 
When a further change for the worse, and the acute- 
ness of his pain, deprived him of his senses, and 
he thus lay in a state of insanity, ull the following 
night, when death closed his eyes forever, and his 
soul took its flight to appear before his God. ‘‘ And 
there in trembling hope we leave him till the judg- 
ment morn.” 

What mingled feelings possess the mind while 
gazing on the corpse ofa friend who has died under 
such affecting circumstances. Whilst we trace the 
lifeless features that were so often animeted its un- 
hallowed opposition to the gospel of Jesus, we re- 
call those hours when the kind voice of friendship, 
prompted by the value of the soul, attempted to 
combat those ruinous errors which had been imbib-, 
ed, to raise the faithful warning, and to point to 
Immantel as the source of life and peace; but how 
often has such solicitude been met only by the bit- 
ter sarcasm or taunting jest! But now how chang- 
ed: the busy feverish scene of life is past; death. 
has summoned the soul to its solemn account. Fear 
creeps through the mind while we reflect on the 
equivocal nature of death-bed repentance, and trem- 
bling, we fear that the strong emotions of the dying 
hour were caused alone by the dread of death, and 
of appearing at the judgment bar. With holy indig- 
nation we execrate that libertine scepticism which 
deludes the soul while living, and leaves it helpless, 
hopeless in the hour of need. But still we gaze, 
and think we hear the voice of mercy, extending 
pardon even in the eleventh hour, leading the per- 
ishing soul to trust in Him whose power can know 
no limit, whose love is like his deity, transcendent- 
ly beyond conception. In such a moment of re- 
flection, how precious do those blessed truths ap- 
pear which give us hope in life and peace in death, 
and enable even the dying young believer, reclin- 
ing on the everlasting arms, exultingly to exclaim, 
“O death where is thy sting. O grave where is thy 
victory ?” J.H.C. 
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NARRATIVE, 


From the London Child’s Companion, 
THE LITTLE SWISS GIRL. 


When on a journey in Switzerland, one evening, 
Tiook a walk with a friend, and while he entered 
a cottage to visit a sick female, I turned aside into 
a neighboring church yard. While occupied in 
various meditations, a little girl came into the in- 
closure, and began to look with much earnestness 
for something she had lost. I watched her in si- 
lence for a few minutes, and then ina familiar tone 
entered into conversation. ‘“ Have you lost any 
‘thing, my litle girl?’ ‘Without giving a. direct 
answer to my question, and with her eyes still intent 
on the ground, she replied,— 

“Have you found my halfpenny t” 

“No; have you lost one?” 

“ Yes,” 

“When did you lose it?” 

This evening, little while ago.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“T was playing under the trees, and when I went 
home I found my halfpenny was gone; and I’m come 
back to look for it.” 

“ Why that’s a sad affair to be sure; but you need 
not be in great distress about it.” 

“Q yes, 
more,” — 


oss.” 

“ Aye?” 

“Could I not give you another instead of it?” 

“JT don’t know.” eds an : 

“TI think I could; let us see.” , 

T here took out my purse, arfd calling her to me, 
put a few halfpence into her hand. She thanked 
me, courtesied, and then returning to the yew-tree, 
resumed her search for the one she had lost, which 
she seemed to regret as an old acquaintance, leaving 
meat liberty to consider her. My little companion 
appeared from her size, to be about five or six years 
old, perhaps between six and seven. Her counte- 
nance was intelligent, and her lively blue eye told 
me that her understanding was beyond her age. 
Withal she was decently dressed. 

Having now, by my trifling gift, secured her at- 
tention and good will, I proceeded : 

Where do you live ?” 

Just by the church, over the little river ;” stoop- 
ing down and pointing, she added, “ yonder, beside 
the trees,” 

“QO, that’s your house, is itt” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are your father and mother alive 1” 

“ My mother’s alive, but my father’s dead.’’ 

“Wave you any brothers or sisters 1” 

“T have one little sister.” 

“ How does your mother get her livelihood 2” 

“She works, and has beside something from the 
church.” , 

“O, she lives pretty well, then.” 

“Well enough.” 

“Does she work all day?” 

ifs Yes.” é 

“ Does she never rest?” 

_ “O to be sure, she rests. She rests in the even- 
ing, and when we are at our meals, and at night 
when we go to bed.” 

“And what does she do in the evening, when she 
has finished her work? does she read 1” 

“ec Yes,” 

“What, the Bible?" 
_ “Sometimes.” 

* Only sometimes 1" 


“Well, well, but perhaps I could make up your | 


, 1829; 3, 17; ProQuest 


“Ona Sunday, and perhaps sometimes on a week 
day, when she has time.” 

** How long has your father been dead?” 

“Two years.” 

“Tt is an awful thing to die, is it not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Was your father willing to die?” ; 

“T believe he would have s"shed to live a little 
longer.” 

“ Where is he gone, do you think?” ‘To this 
question, which. may appear rather direct, she re- 
plied without hesitation : ; 

“To God, our heavenly: Father.” 

“Why do you think that?” => 

* Because he was a good man.” 

“ Are you sure he was good ?” 

“O yes, quite sure.” 

“But did you never read in the Bible, that Jesus 
Christ said there was none good but God?” 

‘‘T believe I did read that, one morning.” 

“Ts your mother good ?” ‘ 

‘* My mother’s very good.” 

“But, do you remember, my love, what Jesus 
Christ said, there is none good but one, that is 
God?” ; 

' Feeling this argument too close, my little com- 
! panion looked as if she was not pleased’ that I seem- 
_ ed determined to bring her mother in as guilty, and 


ther, she was sure, was a very goad woman. 


ble and intelligent a companion, I gave a turn to 


Not wishing, however, to quarrel with so agreea- || 


went on my way rejoicing that an opportunity had 
been afforded me of speaking in the name of my 
Redeemer, though it might be to ‘the least of the 
little ones,” whom he will not be ashamed to ac- 
knowledge ‘tin that day when he maketh up his 
jewels.” 

Month after month rotled away, and the scehe I 
have attempted to describe was nearly forgotten, 
when it wag recalled by a circumstance which gave 
it an increasing interest, and could not {fail to move 
a heart even as hard as mine. The winter was ad+ 
vancing, and I began to think of going to the mild- 
er climate of Italy. ‘The evening had set in coldly; 
and I was sitting alone in my apartment beside a 
cheerful fire, thinking, it may be, on those who 
were near and dear to me; from whom I was so 
far, and ere long to be farther removed. Perhaps, 
too, @ prayer was ascending for a blessing on them 
and myself: on them that they might glorify their 
Lord among friends and kindred; on myself, that 
whithersoever my steps should be directed his hand © 
might lead me, and his hand uphold me. The 
door opened, and a Swiss lady of my acquaintance 
entered and abruptly accosted me:—‘‘ Mr. 'T. do 
you remember meeting a little girl ina church yard 
some miles distant, towards the end of last sum- 
mer?” “Yes; J answered with surprise and 
alarm; “ Why?’ Had you any conversation 


I need, because I have only one or two: hastily added, she did not care for that; for her mo-', With her?’ “I believe I had.”—‘‘ Well, what 


you said was made instrumental to the conversion 
of her mother.” ‘Is it possible?” I exclaimed, 
while the tears rushed involuntarily to my eyes. 


the conversation. | On inquiry, T found that the child had not forgot- 
‘Do you know who Jesus Christ is ?” ,ten my injunction. Going home immediately, she 
“The Son of Gad.” i had related to her mother what had passed, noticing 
“The Son of God; very well, But is he not), particularly, as it appeared, my request that she 
God 1’—My reason for this question will be evident would read the Bible. She did so; and the Spirit 
to those who are acquainted with the melancholy | sent it to her with power, Afler a time, she began 
departure, generally speaking,-of the church of to feel a desire to converse with some serious per- 
Geneva from the faith of her fathers. I do not ‘son; and it was so ordered, that she should meet 
particularly recollect the answer she returned; but with a pious woman, who kept a little school in the 
I took occasion from it to enter upon the vital doc- neighborhood, and whom I had visited once or 
trines of the Gospel. I now endeavored, with as twice. From her the lady alluded to, heard the 
much simplicity as possible, to show her the neces- circumstance, and communicated it to me as I have 
sity of applying individually the blood of Christ—- mentioned : “ Not unto us, O Lerd, not unto us, 
Christ as very God and very man—by a true and but unto thy name,” be all the praise! Amen and 
‘living faith, in order to our acceptance with our of- amen. 
ifended Maker. Then, referring to her mother, I 
attempted to point out to her under what circum- 
| Stances she could be considered a good woman; if 
her heart was renewed—if, instead of looking upon 
herself as good, she felt herself to be a sinner, and 
mourned over her iniquities, as having crucified her 
Saviour, “the Lord of glory ;"—if, in fine, she 
lived by the faith of the Son of God.” 
. During this part of our conversation the little girl 
seemed to forget her halfpenny, and stood with her 
eyes fixed on ine, listening attentively. When I 
had concluded, I again called her to me, and giv- 
ing her some other token of remembrance, said in 
an affectionate manner, “ Now, my dear child, I 
must leave you. Do not forget what I have told 
you; itis exceedingly important. If you rightly 
understand it, and believe with your little heart in 
sincerity on Jesus Christ, your-soul will be saved in 
the dreadful day of judgment. Go home now, and 
let your mother know all we have talked about. 
Tell her that a person from a very ‘far country,’ 
who can have no other object in this but her wel- 
fare, desired you to intreat her to read her Bible— 
to search diligently after ‘the things which belong : 
unto her peace,’ and to pray forthe teaching of the | 
Holy Spirit.” : 
It was now near the time at which it had been 
| agreed on that I should rejoin my friend. Bidding 
adieu, therefore, to my interesting companion, I 
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NARRATIVE. 


Fram the Vouth's Friend. 
MY GRANDFATHER GREGORY. 
Oxe Tuine at a Tre, 

Oh! what would’l give for a picture of my Grand- 
father Gregory as “he appeared at that moment! 
Never, surely, did I see him look so happy. Ih was 
the evening of his birtheday, and he satay usual, in 
his old arm-chair, by the fire. A table, in the mid- 
die of the rogm, was spread with cakes and different 
kinds of fruit, for about a dozen of us, his grand- 
children, who had been enjoying ourselves, while 
theold gentleman looked on. We young people, 
in an adjoining room, had played at hide and seek, 
hunt the slipper, puss in the corner, guessing, and 
bind-man’s buff. Every one had eaten a nicé 
mince-pie, an apple, and-an orange; and we had 
all crowded round the fire, with our sparking eyes 
fixed upon ny Grandfather, whosat, as I said before, 
inhis old arm-chair, the very picture of content- 
ment. His wig was dressed even more carefully 
than ordinary, and the silver buckles shone brightly 
on his black shoes. A silk handkerchief was spread 
over his right knee, and pussy, the tabby cat, was 
siting thereon, purring, and curling the cnd of her 
uil, as happy as ever cat was before. We had been 
coaxing the old gentleman to tell us a tale, and as 
he was fond of giving pleasure, and very fond of 
seeing his tales listened to with attention, so he 
had promised to tell us a very long one: hardly 
could we contain ourselves with joy, so anxious 
were wetohear it. We all tried to get close to my 
Grandfather, and I verily believe made more noise 
in telling each other to be quiet, than in talking 
about any thing else. 

We had been full of our fun, and had played 
each other all manner of tricks before; but when 
we sat round the fire to hear the tale, we left off 
our frolics, and showed no little impatience for my 
Grandfather to begin. Some fresh coals had. been 
put on the fire, which blazed cheerfully, the hearth 
had been swept up, and, after a. pause of about 
two minutes, during which my Grandfather had 
moved pussey from one knee to the other, he look- 
ed with a good-humoured smile-upon us all, and 
thus began. 

My GRANDFATHER’s STORY. 

“My dear children! it is along time since the 
days when I used to sit, as you are now doing, to 
hear the tale told at Christmas time by those older 
than myself; but every time Christmas comes round, 
reminds me of the happy season of my youth, and 
Ican at this moment fancy myself seated in a coun- 
tty kitchen, listening to a tale or Christmas carol, 
‘wood fire blazing on the hearth, and flitches of 
bacon-over my head up the chimney. Since then 

have passed through many troubles in body and in 
mind, but have abundant reason to be grateful to 

God for the good health that I enjoy in my old age, 
and the manifold comforts by which I am sur- 
‘ounded. Since the days of my youth, I have 
ever been fond of keeping up old customs. And 
every time my birth-day comes round, let mé have 
afew young people to recall the days Jong passed 
away; and to tell of the goodness of the Lord 
which I have experienced. But, come! I will begin 
my tale, 

‘Once on a time, when the snow was deep on the 
ground, and the wintry winds howled among: the 
oak and the elivtioes, a party were sitting round the 
blazing hearth ofa-fakm-house. Farmer Broomfield 
Was telling them how'hings went-on in’ the’ world: 

en he was young. 

T will tell you what, said the Farmer, was my 


‘| with me; and the loaf of sugar, and the other 





!must do every thing or nothing; but J hope you 


principal fault when I was a lad: I could never be 
contented in doing one thing ata time. Many a 
scrape I got into on account of this failing ; and I 


‘oftenthink, that if [-had not broken through the hab- 


it, | should not now have sucha farm as [ have got. 
“JT remember once going with my father to a 
church at some distance, anda grand church it 


. was ; and so after service, I looked about me:-there 


was the marble monument ofva great hero, who 
had died in defence of his country; and another, 
put up for a great writer of books, At one end of 
the church were the names, printed in gold letters, 
of some noblemeu who had left money and lund to 
the. poor ; and at the other the name of a churcli- 
warden who had given, I know not how much, to- 
wards repairing and beaatilying the church: As 
soon ds I came out, Father, said I, how I should 
like to be a great hero, and die for my country; 
and write learned books; and have a marble monu- 
ment; and give money to the poor; and repair and 
beautify the church! Stop! stop! said my father, 
not so fast. Attend to one thing at a time; for if 
you are to be a great hero, as you say, and die for 
your country, I hardly know how you will contrive 
to write learned books, and give money to the poor, 
to.say nothing about repairing and making the 
church beautiful.” 

After my grandfather had told us a part of Mr. 
Broomfield’s story, he said the ald farmer went on 
with his story thus: 

““« The very next day I was out with my father, 
when, by some accident,-a wagon load of hay was 
thrown over, and the shaft horse Jay kicking and 
plunging on the ground. I eried out directly, 
Draw the wagon back! Cut the band! Told the 
horse’s head down, and undo the traces. Hold! 
hold! my lad, cried my father, and do let us be 
satisfied in doing one thing at a time, So I held 
down the horse’s head, he unhooked the back-chain 
and band, and undid the traces, and in two minutes 
the horse was on his legs, and presently after all 
the hay was on the wagon again; and I saw the ad- 
vantage of doing one thing at a time. 

“** Never shall I forget what a piece of business 
T made of it one day that I went to market. I had 
a good large basket of eggs to sell, and was told to 
order several things to be sent home. There was 
a new red waistcoat of my father’s to be sent from 
the tailor’s, a loaf of lump sugar, (which was then 
a great Juxury,) from the grocer’s, and other things 
from other places. Now it happened that I did not 
sell all my eggs, and as I thought it would be of no 
use for the tailor and the other people to send their 
things when I could take them all home myself; so 
I called for the waistcoat, and the sugar-loaf, and 
the other articles, putting the waistcoat carefully at 
the bottom of my basket, and the exgs at the top, 


‘and spreading a clean cloth over them all, I mount- 


ed Dobbin to ride home. 

“6 At first I walked Dobbin quietly along, but. 
thinking it might save a journey if I rode half a 
mile round, to call on a neighboring farmer, whom 
my father had directed me to see the next day 
about some turnip-seed, I set Dubbin off a trot, 
quite forgeting the eggs in my basket. When I 
got home, the first thing my father did was to ask if! 
I had remembered to call about his waistcoat? I 
told him that I had not only called, but brought it 


things; and called on Farmer Reynolds ‘into the 
bargain. Ay? that is just like you! said he, you 





have no eggs in your basket. Then it was, for the 
fitst time, that my mind misgave me; but when 
my father. went to the basket, to take out his waist+ 
coat, what a cry did he set up! As I trotted Dob- | 


bin along, the sugar-loaf had jumped up and down; 
the eggs had got under it, and every one of them 
was broken or cracked upon my father’s new red 
waistcoat. ] thought } should never hear the last 
about it, for my father talked to me for an hour, 
and finished by saying, that he hoped this would 
cure me; that in future T shodld call to mind his 
red waistcoat, and content myself with doing one 
thing at a time.’ 

“Here there was a loud laugh from the servant 
men, that madethe kitchen ring again. When the 
laugh was over the farmer again went on. 

‘** Some time after being out in the ficlds at work, 
our dog was running after some birds that were fly- 
ing about and picking up his seeds. ‘The dog 
chased first one and then another, but never caught 
any. Look there, Joe! said my father, that dog is 
very much like a son of mine! Why so? replied 
I, he is running after the birds, but he does not 
seem to catchany. No, Joe! said my father, and 
he is not Jikely to catch any while he plays that game; 
for, like some people we know, he is not contented 
with doing one thing at a time. 

** Tere the servants had another laugh, and once 
more Farmer Broomfield weut on. 

*** At last I was thoroughly cured, fora fire broke 
out in the kitchen, svon after we were in bed, and 
up we got in a pfetty bustle, as you may suppose. 
As soon as I saw the fire, I called out as loud as I 
could, Pump some water! Run and alarm neighbor 
Yates! Get the goods out of the house! Cry fire! 
Raise the neighborhood! My father soon stopped 
my foolish bawling, and by attending properly to 
one thing at a time, put out the fire. 1. was terribly 
alarmed, and saw so clearly the advantage of my 
father’s plan, that I was determined to adopt it; and 
ever since then, whatever has been the occasion, I 
have tried to omit nothing that ought to be done, 


and have generally succeeded in my undertakings 


by doing only one thing at a time!" 

My grandfather Gregory, having finished his tale 
of Farmer Broomfield, thus addressed us: 

* And now, my dear grand-children, I cannot tell 
you haw happy I am to see you around me, believing, 


‘as- I do, that you areall brought up ‘in the fear of 


the Lord.” May you long preserve the roses of 
health in your cheeks, and the glow of happiness 
in your hearts. IT have endeavored to amuse you, 
but, as amusement is always the better when mingled 
with instruction, try toimprove what you have heard 
by practising thé rule of Farmer Broomfield, do ore 
thing at atime! this will enable you ta do many 
things well, and you will find your trouble well re- 
warded. When you have two or three things to 
learn, attend to them one ata time: some children 
try to learn some of this and then some of that, all 
at once, and thus they learn nothing correctly ; 
they are always in a bustle, but never steadily apply 
their whole minds to one thing. O, my dear chil- 
dren! whatever you forget, remember that wisdom 
is the principal thing, the one thing needfal: sit at 
the feet of Jesus, there alone can it be found; and 
this good part shall never be taken from you. Go 
to your habitations, and may the blessing of the Al- 
mighty go with you} sothat, when on your knees, 
you thank God for the mercies ‘of this day, you 
may with increased gratitude acknowledge his 
goodness, and look forward for that salvation which 
was wrought out for sinners‘by our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 


a chaiey SIR 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER. 

« Her little world of happiness is there!” was 
the exclamation of Henry Howard, while his frend 
was observing the fondness of the young mother to 
her infant. ‘‘ Where else should it be?” replied 
the friend, ‘for, in loving it, she manifests her af- 
fections for you, her husband; she fastens still , 

-~gtronger the ties of pure chaste esteem around the 
heart.” ‘Think not,” answered Henry, “ that-I_ 
entertain any tears of her mlant daughter so ab-. 
sorbing her love, as that she should have little to. 
bestow on others who have an equal right to pos- 
sess it; I made the remark, merely as a proof of 
my being blessed, in seeing her cherish the tender 
feelings of which her nature is susceptible. Charles, 
you know not the bliss that I have experienced, 
and the portion of good that has fallen to my lot, in 
being united with such a partner as my Caroline.” 
“ Indeed,” replied Charles, “ were I to judge from 
your animation and from the expressions of joy in 
your countenance, my decision must be, that you 
enjoy a supremacy of bliss.” “EF would not claim 
a superiority in this respect for myself,’ answered | 
Henry, ‘ but she is ali that the most sanguine ex- 
pectations can desire.” 

Such was the conversation that passed between 
Henry Howard and Charles Gorman, the latter of 
whom was on a visit at the residence of Henry, 
In former years an intimacy had commenced be- 
tween them, and was continued and strengthened 
by their pursuing the same studies at college.. When 
their researches at the seat of science were finished, 
Henry retired to the enjoyment of a legacy be- 
queathed by his father, and Charles engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits.—-Thus situated, and feeling the 
loneliness of his case, Henry resolved upon engag- 
ing the affections of one who might render his con- | 
dition more joyous, it was not long before he 
was introduced to Caroline Bentley; a favorable | 
impression was the result of this meeting; esteem | 
grew stronger, attachment succeeded, and finally | 
the tender passions swayed the hearts of both, 
Henry made known to her parents his situation : 
his proposals were acceded to by them; and in ac- 
cordance with their wish, in compliance with his 
own feelings, and in obedience to the timid assent 
of Caroline, the vows of constancy and love were 
signed and sealed at the altar.—The solitariness of ; 
his residence now gave way to the blithesome notes, 
and, in the development of the virtues of his part- | 
ner, his soul was knit still closer to her, and his! 
heart glowed with gratitude to the Providence that 
had assigned him such a companion. The first 
Pledge of affection increased their mutual love, and ' 
all their happiness centered in the little Mary. She 
had reached that age when infancy is most charm- 
ing—when a child is most endeared to the beholder. 
The mother's anxious care and solicitude were dis- 
played in teaching it to sustain its weight upon its 
little feet; and her joyous pride was great when the 
child first essayed to walk ; then the mother kindly 
watched her tottering steps and gently rewarded 
her efforts with a kiss: then the smile deporting 
over the features of Mary, and the clasping together 
of the tender hands, in joy unspeakable, as she 
reached her mother’s arms, evinced the pleasure of 
the child; but when, in artless accents, she lisped 
the name most dear, the name of mother, thrilling 
transport seized the parent’s heart; her eyes beam- 
ed with augmented tenderness—and pressing the 
infant to her bosom, she imprinted on her laughing | 
cheek a “long sweet kiss,” and with delight “from | 
its mouth seemed honey to sip.” 

Tt was the sight of Caroline engaged in this 


V 
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' showed how the mother’s heart was riven, 


delightful occupation, that drew from the lips of her 
husband the exclamation, “ Het little world of hap- 
piness isthere.” And who that ever witnessed a 
fond mother caressing her child, did not acknowl- 
edge that it was a sight beautiful to behold. Inno- 
cence in infancy always captivates. The little Ma-. 
ry grew in strength and height, rejoicing in the 
pleasures daily afforded and th*ughtless of the come | 
lng morrow: but soon she was to leave these sim- | 
ple pleasures. Human nature is liable to ills, and | 
the child sickened.—Her fine blue eyes, those ten-| 
der orbs, lost their brightness, and paleness over- 
spread the cheek whereon once bloomed the rose- 
ate hue of health. The imploring look which the 
child cast upon its mother—the outstretched arms 
that begged for relief—the groan, the convulsive 
sob, filled her with unutterable grief. ‘The deepest 
solicitude ; the noiseless step; the willingness and 


| wish to suffer instead of the infant; the tear that 


stood trembling in her eye, as she leaned in speech- 


tess silent agony over her child; the prayer softly 


breathed to heaven, those tukens of sincere grief, 
Her ex- 
ertions to save the little sufferer, though arduous 
and long, were unavailing. —Death had marked her 
for his own. The child had struggled with pain 
during the night, and as the first streak of light ap- 
peared, in the east, she was departing. ‘The sun 


' was rising and his beams shone upon the room in| 


which Caroline sat with the infant piflowed on her | 
lap—a ray of light fell upon the countenance of the: 


'dying Mary. She gently smiled, as if to reward 


her mother for all her watchfulness. Her care, her | 
love, and her eyes were closed forever. The small , 
rosebud of beauty was transplanted to a more con- 
genial climate, where it might bloom to eternal 


i freshness, and impart sweet fragrance to the celes- 


tial plains. The now bereaved mother—shall I 
attempt to describe her feelings? Oh! no! her 
grief is too sacred for intrusion, and none but a 
mother can tell a muther’s grief. 

Wrapped in her snow-white shroud, and Said 
within a coffin, the child was soon to be removed 
tothe narrow tomb, The mother was supported to 
the coffin.—She looked, and the stnile on its fea- 
tures was still visible. She gazed silently upon it 
—taised her hand to her aching head; and that 
moment the lid closed, and inclosed the inmate of 
the narrow dwelling forever from sight. A silent 
shriek burst from the hitherto silent parent; she 


‘seemed for a moment to have awakened to a sense 


of her grievous condition, but soon relapsed into. 
insensibility. The child was carried to the tomb. 
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From the Columbian Star. 
PRIDE. 

There is no passion on earth stronger or more 
prevalent, than-pride. . In some cases, it is not to 
be deprecated; but ia nearly all the concerns of 
jife, it has a fearfal and destructive ascendency. 
The pride of the world, is generally founded .on 
mammon;—it ‘is not the laudable pride* of being 
distinguished in mind or character ;—it is the ab- 
srbing pride of gold—it weighs down the spirits of | 
the himble by overbearance, and crushes'the aspi- 
rations of him who has nothing to recommend him | 
buthis genius or his good name. It is perhaps a 
sickening view of the world, to note the prevalence 
ofsuch an evil, but it isa true one, nevertheless; 
and ability and reputation are more borne down, 
and their development prevented, by the pride of 
man, arising from the magic of a full purse and 
pocket, than from any other cause whatever. The 
sime man who will pass a poor friend by in the 
street, and scarcely deign to notice him, although 
he may possess the very essence of all that makes 
human nature respectable, will fawn and smile up- 
matich dolt. There is much of this spirit, we. 
regret to say, among professing Christians, from 
thom better things are to be expected ;—and there 
isteason to believe that it will long continue to be so. 
The fault is one of magnitude; and notwithstand- 
ing the pretensions of many to humility, a close ex- 
mination will show that they exhibit much less of 
that quality, than they actually possess. 

To the young in years it presents a most perni- 
tious example, which aftertime cannot but discover; 
udwhich, even in early life, they are prone to fol- 
low, They will shun companions of merit and of 
worth, because they do not happen to possess so 
much of the riches—the passing treasures of a 
changing world. ‘I‘his creates a kind of dissatis- 
fiction on the part of those companions, which re- 
sults in distrust and enmity; and retards or com- 
jktely checks the growth of every friendly feeling 
orcongenial sentiment. So many instances have 
fillen under my observation, that the truth of the 
subject appearg as clear to me as the noon-day sun. 
lt also gives rise to the basest ingratitude;. for 
whoever these proud people choose to smile upon, 
the persons who are the receivers of the smile, soon 
ave the slip to their dld companions; become ser- 
tile to those, who, from interested motives, have 
‘dmitted them into their coferie; while a corres- | 
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wrote all his compositions, which he was obliged to | with the unworthy ; but let him, under all the smiles 
read once a fortnight, from one year’s end to ano- | of fortune, shew respect to those who deserve it; 
‘ther, and for which I received apples iti payment. | to those whom he has tried and known, aud never 
| How he subsequently came up in the world, and by | suffer himself to be estranged from old and worthy 
‘what means, I am even now somewhat at a loss to | friends, because they cannot count on 0, much gold 
‘know; but it must be solely owing to the supre- |ashimself. It is in despising such distinctions, that 
macy of cash. His honest old father was one of the true gentleman is the soonest made manifest. 
‘those men, who think that learning is of little con- ' Look at the master-spirits who flourished in the 
sequence; and that at the utmost a superficial dis- American Revolution, They were gentlemen ; but 
play of it is sufficient at any rate; ‘just enough to not in the acceptation of the word by many at the 
be fashionable. Between him and his wife, it was present day. There was by no means an equality 
agreed, that their hopeful John should go to college, in their fortunes——did they cease in consequence to 
and then come to Philadelphia and read law. The old co-operate and confer with each other, in matters 
man could bear the expense; for he had risen to be relative to the welfare of their country? They were 
one ofthe richest of his townsmen, by a wheat © band of brothers; and paltry distinctions formed 
speculation with a flour merchant in the city. no part of their creed. Why was not Roger Susp- 
‘The metamorphose of their sun has been accom- MAN ashamed to own in Congress, that he had made 
plished. ‘The other day I met that hopeful youth shoes? Because he was a man, and knew that it 
in Chesnut-street. [He was arrayed in the ludicrous was not dishonorable; because he was a Christian, 
fashion of the present day ;—his sugar-loaf hat, a- and knew that Providence, for all-wise purposes, 
la-mode London, rested on the outer verge of his had meted out his portion untohim; and had given 
head, his huge whiskers curled delectably over his precept.after precept in divine revelation, of the 
round collar and his protruded chin; with white vanity of riches. Why did the celebrated Girrorp, 
gloves, arattan, a spy-glass and a plated chain—all the editor of the London Quarterly Review, revert 
indicating his adoption of the whole code of the with pleasure to his apprenticeship as a cordwain- 
laws of Dandyism. He was walking with another’ er, and trace, from that hamble situation, his pro- 
buck, apparently of the same calibre; and I came gressive and praise-worthy march to emolument 
full upon him, with a companion, who as well as and renown? Because he knew that mind was to 
myself was once his acquaintance, though never be valued above riches, and that the’ soul was the 
his admirer. ‘noblest part of man; and that its gifts, in wherever 
* How are you, John,” was our almost simulta- | seen, are deserving of respect, and should elicit 
neous inquiry. The biped stared. ‘urbanity to the possessor. 
io you not know us?” we asked ;—and then, 


J have pursued this subject farther than was at 
to strengthen his bad memory, we mentioned tucks } ‘first my iutention. It is enarsely drawn up; but I 
County and our old school hours. 





believe it contains facts, and I would that the cyvit 
No, ’pan honor; I turer pope faces—it’s a|. complained of might find a remedy. Merit would 
: then find its reward more speedily; brainless pre- 


long time since I have seen Bucks County, I am i 
sumption would be placed on its proper level ; and 


something in haste, gentlemen—I think you are, 





ponding contempt for former tried companions, also 
finds aplace in the bosom of the aspirant. Abject- 
lybowing to those who are above himself, he is led | 
by the same principle to scorn those whe are be-| 
low him; and he is consequently regarded as a tool 
ofone party, and is despised by the other. I have 
icase exactly in point, which I think it may not 
e amiss to relate. 
Yokn Vanderspigel was the son of an honest old 
atch farmer, in Bucks county; and was from his 
yhood counted one of the most ungainly beings 
ind one of the greatest simpletons in the country 
‘und. The ladies sneered, and the young men 
lughed at him outright. He was generally known 
y the name of promising John, Besides being ex- 
feeding silly, he had the knack of being imperti- 
reat and disagreeable. I remember well the peri- 
o! when we attended school together: I have as- 
ited him in his drawling recitations by whispered 
"auptings, ‘more times than one; and I have ob- 
ted him deceive the teacher, by marking down 
declension of nouns in the palm.of his hand. I 


* All kinds of pride are sinful. Eps, 

















men would be constrained to feel that “the rich 
'and the nnor meet tovether—the Lord ts the maker 
i of them all.” Hrnpomas. 


mistaken in the person.” 

Touched with his pride, for he blushed as he 
spoke, at his fancied degradation, in the presence 
of his companion—my friend promptly replied to 
his confused denial, and his shameful refusal of 
recognition, 

“* Well—your memory is probably as poor as it 
was formerly, I am lately from Bucks County— 
your father is bustling briskly about the farm yet; 
‘and your mother makes as good cheese as ever.—: 
Good morning.” . 

I shall never forget the look of chagrin and mor- | 
tification which the Juckless John wore at that mo- 
ment. He turned a kind of half-angry, half-beseech- | 
ing glance at my friend, as if to beg him to desist ; 
bowed in manifest confusion, and. passed on. 

I learned afterwards, that the promising young | 
man was a regularly entered member of the ton ;~- 
that instead of attending to his studies, he was 
Jounging about town, betting at the races, rolling 
nine-pins at the shuffle-board, and crying bravo! 
at the theatre. A brainless thing, valued only for: 
_ his ready money, and as proud as it was possible for ; 
| such afool to be. Disdaining old fiends, and re- 
' cognizing in no.case whatever, his former acquain- 
‘tances in the country. Sbould his old father, or 
i his venerable mother, meet him in the street, as 
| they appear at home, he would, without doubt, pass 
|them by as strangers. 

Such is a fair picture of many; not only of those 
who have arisen by some unexpected success, but 
of many who inherit wealth, and have as little in- 
tellect to distinguish them, as the animal we have 
just described. ‘There are thousands, too, with 
greater ability and worth, who give way to the same 
servile homage, to the narrow and contemptible 
weakness of pride. -We would wish no man to 
prostrate his dignity of character, by associating 
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From the Berkshire American. 


THE DISHONEST BANKRUPT. 


We have not assumed this title as though it be- 
fonged to a character. of rare occurrence. _ Unfor- 
tunately for mankind, it is but too common. Hu- 

“manity has wept at its frequent appearance, and 
justice seems to have drawn closer the bandage 
over her eyes, that she might the more effectually 
hide from her view its hideous deformity. 

We now refer to that species of bankrupt, who 
has fraudulently taken the benefit of the insolvent 
act, by concealing his wealth, or who has after- 
wards acquired riches, but still continues to with- 
hold from his creditors their just dues, and derides 
the claims of equity, which, though like a chained 
lion, they cannot be divested of their strength, are 
rendered inert by the shackles of the lawy 

Among the creditors of the bankrupt are frequently 
{o be found the widow and the orphan, the mechan- 
jeand the laborer, whose dues are kept back by 
fraud, and whose wretchedness is aggravated by 
seeing their wealthy creditor rolling in pleasure at 
their expense, and setting their honest claims at 
defiance. The law is equally absurd and unjust, 
which puts it in the power of a man to be rich, and 
yet withold the payment of his debts. Better, in 
this case, would it be, if there were no law; for 
then the strong sense of native justice would rise 
against the wealthy bankrupt and compel him to 
surrender his ill-gotten or ill-retained treasure. 

But the injustice of the law is no excuse for the 
frauds of bankruptcy ; it does not, and cannot, alter 
the eternal nature of right and wrong; and he who 
lakes the advantage of its provisions to cheat his 
creditors, is a villian of no feeble die—not having 
that shadow of excuse which even the murderer 
may sometimes plead, aamely, injured honor, and 
the promptings of revenge. The poor thief, who 
attempts to better his condition by helping himself 
to your property, and the robber, who openly bids 
you stand and deliver, would be degraded by com- 
parison with the dishonest bankrupt; the thief 
lakes nothing but movables, and the robber may 
be resisted ; the thief has the plea of poverty, and 
the robber at least the equivocal virtue of courage ; 
but the dishonest bankrupt, under cover of the law, 
defrauds you of houses and: lands, and without the 
excuse of want, does that beneath a legal subterfuge 
which he has not even the equivocal virtue of boldly 
attempting, like the robber, in defiance of danger 
and death. 

But mark the difference in the fate of these dif- 
ferent individuals. The lesser villain, who has 
unlawfully taken the value of a few paltry dollars, is 
dragged to the bar of justice, and thence consigned 
to hard labor and ignominy in the penitentiary ; 
while the greater villian, who has, under cover of 
law, robbed the honest and industrious of thousands, 
rolls in the lap of luxury, and enjoys the caresses of 
the wealthy, and fashionable and giddy world ! 


4 notorious instance of the dishonest bankrupt. A 
neighbor of his, by industry and economy, had be- 
come the owner of two little farms. L—— contriv- 
ed to defraud him of both. One he purchased on 
credit, and induced the unsuspecting owner to be- 
come his surety for borrowed money to an amount 
that swallowed up the other—and becoming bank- 
Tupt immediately after, defrauded the honest farmer 
of his litle all) Turned houseless and homeless 
on the world, ruined in fortune and broken in spirit, 
the poor man shortly ended an unhappy life, the 





victim of dishonest bankruptcy—leaving a wife and 
children destitute of subsistence. How many oth- 
ers were defrauded, and are now suffering the con- 
sequences, we know not; we mention this case as 
one of singular aggravation. ~ 

L—— went to the State of New York, and set- 
tled in one of the cities on the Hudson, Until this 
time the moral hue of his conduct seeins to have 
been somewhat doubtful; there was, perhaps, noth- 
ing in it which could be pronounced absolutely vil- 
lainous, unless it be proved that he borrowed money 
with the design of failing, and drew in the honest 
farmer to be his surety, with the previous knowledge 


that it must eventuate in his ruin.—But the darker | 


part of the transaction, the after-piece of villainy, is 
yet tocome. L engaged in business, was suc- 
cessful, and in a few years rose to wealth. Now was 
the time to have repaired, at least as far as money 





‘would go, the miseries he had brought upon the 


. family of the farmer. 


To restore the husband and 


‘the farmer, to recall the days ere the wife was a 


widow and the children orphans, was not in his 
power. But to raise the widow and orphans from 
want, was in his power; to pay what he owed, prin- 
cipal and interest, he was abundantly able; and 
this he should have done to the uttermost farthing 
—and would have done, if a spark either of hon- 
esty or humanity had remained unextinguished in 
his heart. He did not do it; he has not done it to 
this day. He approaches the sacred altar, -he par- 
takes of the communion cup,. he professes faith in 
the name of Him who has commanded to “do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you,” and 
—yet he witholds the substance of the widow and 
the fatherless! 

Near the close of a winter’s day, & young female 
came to his house. She was clad it poor but clean 
apparel ; she seemed to have been bred to better 
fortune, but to have passed her latter years in ser- 
vitude. Meckness and humility, gentleness and 
resignation, were marked in her countenance and 
demeanor. She approached the master of the house 
with trembling diffidence; a tear stood in her eye; 
she begged to ask a favor—she hoped she should 
not give offence—she declared kerself to be the 
eldest daughter of —— , Naming the farmer 
from whom I.—— had taken hisall, and who in 
consequence had descended broken hearted to the 
grave, : 

At the mention of that name, and the sight of the 
orphan daughter, the conscience cf IL was not 
untouched; but he suppressed tue feeling by a 
strong effort. He had injured the family too deep 
for reparation—and felt no disposition to forgive 
where he had injured. He addressed the young 
woman in astern voice, and asked what might be 
her business with him. 

The orphan replied, that her mother, her brothers 
and sisters, were in want of the necessaries of life; 
that she understond he was now wealthy and could 
easily repay what was justly their due—that how- 
ever, she did not come to demand it, but would 
consider asa favor any, the smallest portion, which 








c e dy he might see fit to bestow. 
L—, formerly an inhabitant of this village, is 


“ Young woman,” said he, “I am surprised that 


you should come here with such a plea. If I ever 
was indebted to your father, the law has discharged 
me from that obligation.” 

“True, but justice,” said the girl. 

** Who talks to me of justice?” interrupted L——; 
‘if you or any of your family have any egal claim, 
let it be brought; but?— 

“A legal claim we don’t pretend,” said the 
trembling girl, ‘ but I thought a sense of justice, 
urged by the plea of humanity, might have some 
weight.” 








‘life—now reduced to beggary. 





“Indeed !’ said L , “that’s fine talk; but 
do you think I’m a fool?” 

“T think of nothing,” feelingly answered the girl, 
‘but the condition of my poor mother, my little 
brothers and sisters—once enjoying the comforts of 
Oh think for a 
moment.oftheir wants, and let it have some influ- 
ence on your heart.—On my knees I beg you will 
pity their condition—it is for them alone I plead—~ 
T ask nothing for myself.” 

Plead till you are grey—kneel till you grow to 
the floor,” replied L , and coldly turned away. 

Night had now come; it was dark, and cold, and 
stormy. 

“Will you be kind enough to allow me a shelter 
for the night?” said the girl, now almost exhausted. 
by her feeling— 1 have no money, I ama stranger, 
and know not where to <0.” 

“Young woman,” said L 
wish to be troubled with you.” 

“Ts it your custom,” said the girl, ‘to turn the 
weak and pennyless into the street, when the 
a night, the cold and the storm are so dread- 
ul? 

“Girl,” replied the rich bankrupt, ‘ you came 
upon a fool's errand, and may thank yourself for 
such reception as you meet with. TI tell you once 
more, I don’t wish to be troubled with you—there 
is the door.” 

The young woman arose—she seemed to acquire 
energy with the occasion—-she raised her eyes to 
heaven—“ Mighty God,” said she, ‘is this a being 
created in thine image—this man who witholds from 
the widow and the fatherless their just dues—who 
denies the boon ofa shelter, for one single night, 
to the weary, the weak ang the pennyless, whom 
he has beggared—is this the man—?” 

While she was speaking, the countenance of 
L— grew dark with rage; he thrust her violently 
into the street, and closed the door! Immediately 
the tempest seemed to utter one long moaning sound 
—it struck dismay to the heart of L——-; he sunk 
aghast upon a seat. But the sound ceased, and he 
forgot the warning. The next Sunday he took the 
sacramental cup; the widow and the orphan were 
not in all his thoughts. 

This is but one instance, among a thousand, of 
the Dishonest Bankrupt. 

[ifany of our young readers are surprized that 
a man, who “partakes of the communion” and 
“‘ professes faith” in Christ, should be guilty of such 
injustice and cruelty, let them remember, our Sa- 
viour informs us that many in the day of judgment 
will expect to be saved in consequence of their 
professed love to him, to whom he will say, “Depart 
from me ye workers of iniquity.” No man should 
be considered a Christian if his conduct belies his 
profession. ] 








sternly, ‘I do not 
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For the Youth’s Companion.” 
CHARLES DENHAM. 


Jhe Youth of the rising generation are amused, 
and we would hope instructed, by many interesting 
tales of good boys and girls, who observe and im- 
prove, by the advice of parents and teachers, grow 
up virtuous, and consequently become happy and 
prosperous. We read also of others, who, following 
the impulses of their own wicked hearts, scorning 
the precepts of the wise, and yielding to the influ- 
ence of dissolute companions, bring sorrow and an-, 
guish to the hearts of parents, and final destruction | 
to their prospects in this life, and misery in the. 
world to come. It is of little use to read books, un-, 
less we pay such attention, that we remember and 
practise on the maxims and follow the good exam- 
ples that are exhibited, and shun those bad exam- 
ples which are set as a beacon to warn tus where 
the danger lies. We know that virtue produces 
happiness, and vice brings wretchedness ; but it 
takes some people a long time to be convinced, 
“that it is much better to get wisdom than gold, 
and to get understanding rather to be chosen than 
silver.” We wish to make the youthful readers of 
the “ Companion” acquainted with some incidents 
in the life of a young man, in this city, and they 
may depend upon it—itis “no fiction,” but “veal, 
certain, true.” We shall take the liberty to call the 
person Charles Denham. Every one must have a 
name, and we do nut wish to make his family conspic- 
uous by giving the real name. That might wound 
the fectings without any beneficial result. 

Charles is one of a large family of children, chief- 
lysons; there were two brothers and two sisters 
older than himself, and several younger. His fa- 
ther was born of respectable parents, but was left 
early in life without fortune. He was highly val- 
ved among his acquaintance for his mental powers 
and acquirements, which were more than is com- 
monamong young men who have received only the 
instructions of our city schools.—Unfortunately he 
jad more pride than was good for himself or pleas- 

| anttoothere, He was put as an apprentice to a 
| mechanic and when of age attempted to carry on 
the trade he had learned, but not being very suc- 
cessful he gave it up. He tried various methods 
fora living, and went at one time into an adjoining 
State upon a farm belonging to a relative.—That 
did not do well, and after a year or two he returned 
tothe city. He had married in the meantime, had 
an Increasing family, and found his means inade- 
quate to the support of his household, What was 
hetodo? His pride was so great that he could 
hot endure his poverty. He felt as if others looked 
‘ith contempt on his humble station, and did not 
Consider, that 
© Honor and shame fvom no condition rise, 

. “ Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 

'smany painful reflections and disappointments 
Stemed to paralize his efforts ; he made bad worse 
¥ neglecting what little business he had, sunk 
under his burden, and gave himself up to habits of 
intemperance, 
ae period, a friend offered him a tract of 
id in Maine, and advised his removal. Friends | 
ded. him, and made the family comfortable for | 
A stock of provisions was purchased 
year to come, when it was expected 
bee able to take care af themselves, He 

now In a new situation, far away from all former 

ae and temptations. He now by the blessing 
: b determined to forsake those bad habits which 
tought misery into their abode, begin anew, 





















| be industrious, and exert himself with untiring ef 
| forts to provide for his family. Ue labored hard in 


the river tosend by water to Bos A) and other places 
| for fuel. ‘They did as most peo,” do in a new set- 
tlement, had a cabin built of 1*ys, cut from the 
sprace. These had their rou~: bark peeled off, 
| which left the interior of their house looking as 
clean and white as a new shingle. His wife, who 
. was a pleasant, tidy, notable woman, did all in her 
power to make home pleasant. She arranged her 
furniture with great order and precision. The cur- 
tain to her one little window was of the purest white. 
She kept a clean hearth; and though her chimney 
was jaid up with rough stones, the white-washed 
jambs and neatly sanded floor gave an air of pleas- 
antness and comfort to their humble dwelling. 
When at night the husband returned from his la- 
bors in the forest or field, he was greeted with affec- 
tion by the inmates of home; they partook of a 
frugal repast, and the evening was spent in reading 
the few books they had brought, or the perusal of a 
new paper, or periodical that soine friend had sent 
to cheer the lone hours of their exile. The chil- 
dren strove all in their power to assist their father 
and mother. ‘Their efforts were not in vain. The 
father felt encouraged to press forward in his course 
of industry, and as the children grew older, the 
benefits resulting from their labors were of increas- 
ing value to the parents. 

My young readers will begin to inquire what has 
become of Charles, that I was going to tell them 
about. I have told them thus far about the father, that 
they might know some of the trials and hardships 
incident to such a situation, where they had no 
minister, no meeting house, and no schools. ‘There 
were but few inhabitants in the township, and a 
large proportion of those were wicked and dissolute 
people, whose company was much worse than none. 
—Bye and bye the children began to think they 
must learn something that would enable them to 
support themselves, and do more for their family 
than they could do, were they all to remain at home. 
The eldest daughter went to the city and learned 
dress making ; the eldest son was apprenticed toa 
black smith; the next son and daughter remained 
at home to help their parents. Our young friend 
Charles could not feel happy to remain in the seclu- 
sion of the country and incur all the fatigue of a 
farmer's life. He pondered long on the subject ; it 
was his last thought when he laid his head on his 
pillow, and the first of his waking ideas in the morn- 
ing. At last he told his parents that he could stay 
with them no longer ; he was now fourteen years of 
age, and he must conclude what he could do. To 
remain there was entirely out of the question ; that 
he could not do. His father had determined never 
to return to the scenes of his former life; he had 
too many painful reflections connected with early 
days, to be willing to revisit his native city. His 
mother prepared herself and son in the best manner 
in her power, took passage in one of the coasting 
sloops and arrived safe in Boston. Charles was re- 
solved to make every effort possible to qualify him- 
self to enter an English goods store; but he knew 
very well he was too ignorant and awkward for any- 
thing of that kind at present. About seven years 
had elapsed since he had gone to the wildsof Maine, 
where he had received no instruction but what his 
parents had given him in the evening, or in the few 
hours they could redeem from their daily labour. 





the cultivation of the land, and tn getting wood to 


himself to his books, and made such proficiency 
that at the end of a year he left his place and went 
to Boston. Here be found himself among the mul- 
titude, an utter stranger to all the men of business. 
But nothing discouraged, he made inquiry of one 
and another for employment as a shop boy. At last 
he happened to offer himself te a merchant, who 
was wishing to. take an apprentice. He liked the 
open, intelligent countenance of Charles, and took 
him on trial. : 
Now, thought Charles, every thing depends on 
the establishment of a character. No efforts shall 
be wanting on my part to gain the confidence and 
good will of my employer. He had been faithfully 
instructed by his mother, in the principles of re- 
ligion. He did not consider himself acquainted 
with vital piety ; bat he well understood ioral rec- 
titude, and was determined at all times and in all 
places to be governed by its principles. Now he 
was behind the counter, the employment of all oth- 
ers the most to his taste, and he intended to devote 
himself with the most untiring zeal to the interests 
of his master. He had a decent suit of clothes, 
that was given him where he had passed the last 
year. He hoped by care to make them serve him 
ull he was able to replenish his wardrobe by his 
own Jabor. Te thought he was old enough to sup- 
port himself. Had his father been able to dd any 
thing for him, he was too far off to lend his aid at 
the present time, so he neatly brushed his coat & hat, 
and stepped lightly for fear of wearing out his only 
pair of shoes. No young gentleman could be more 
scrupulously nice in his person, than was our little 
apprentice. After he had swept the storo, arranged 
the goods ready for customers, and taken his break- 
fast, he combed his hair, washed himself and clean- 
ed his nails, and was ready with a smiling face and 
obliging manner to serve any one who should come 
to look at the merchandize. He soon became an 
adept in handing down and displaying the goods; 
and if a Jady made a purchase and wished to have 
the parcel carried to her house, be would whip on 
his hat and be off in a twinkling. He was not one 
of those who has every body’s business but his own 
to attend to; no stopping to look after a military 
show,or stumbling along gazing one way while going 
another; but when he had done his errand, he was 
back to his post, ready to wait on the next customer. 
Well, at the expiration of a month, the gentlemen 
of the firm were so well pleased with his honesty, 
diligence and assiduity, that they in addition to pay- 
ing his board, gave him a nair of shoes anda dollar. 
Instead of spending the money for fruit, confection- 
ary, or some other trifling gratification, he bought 
a large lot of coarse wrapping. This, my young 
friends, is an article that comes round packages of 
English Goods, and is bought by the country mer- 
chants to wrap their merchandize in when removed 
to the country, or housekeepers buy it to make 
towels for kitchen use. Charles was quite fortu- 
nate in his sales; that which he gave a dollar for, 
he sold for a dollar and thirty-seven cents. This 
enabled him to purchase a larger quantity. He 
kept a supply of this article, and as he increased his 
capital, he would vest it in other little things that 
were saleable, which did not interfere with the bu- 
siness of the store. Ina few months his gains were 
sufficient to permit him to buy a barrel of flour and 
some corn to send to his parents. It seemed as if 
the blessing of heaven attended him, for his care 
and efforts in behalf of his family. He continued 


His mother procured him a place in the family of a to apply himself close to his business; made the 
gentleman, who lived about thirty miles from the | interests of his employers his own ; and before he 
city. Here he went to school part of the time, and | was eighteen, he rendered himself so useful to them, 


when he had ‘done his domestic work, could attend | 
to his studies of an evening. He ardently applied | 


that they allowed him a salary sufficient to pay his 
board and clothe himself genteely. —At nineteen he 
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was a fine tall young man, with a frank intelligent 
countenance, capable of transacting any business, 
and so useful to his masters that they made bim 
an offer to become one of the firm. Thus he be- 
came a partner in a large mercantile house, where 
he had entered a few years previous, a poor, forlorn, 
friendless boy, ‘with but one suit of clothes in the 
world, and no other inheritance than his good prin- 
ciples: Think of this, my youthful readers; this 
success was the result of sustaining a good charac- 
ter. He had always been diligent,attentive & honest. 
Tle had carefully saved all the money he had obtained 
from the little perquisites of his situation, and when 
the store was shut at night, he did not spend the 
evening in lounging about the doors of the theatre, 
or go into it if he had a few shillings to buy a ticket. 
No, he retired to his room; and his grammar, ge- 
ography, arithmetic, or history employed every mo- 
ment. He sometimes in the winter attended a school, 
and of a stormy day and other Icisure hours at the 
store, he took great pdins to improve in writing. At 
the. period when he was taken into partnership, 
his acquirements were equal, if not superior, to 
those of any young man of business in the street. 

We have now followed our young friend, and 
given an outline of his history from his boyhood, 
when he left the log cabin and woods of Maine, till 
he has become a respectable merchant. Through 
the whole he has sustuined a character for capabili- 
ty and integrity, enjoyed the confidence of the 
gentlemen in whose service he has been, and now 
stands on equal terms with them. He still supports 
this character. Prosperity has attended their busi- 
ness. A few months ago be was married to an 
auable young lady, and I have no doubt that the 
same principles that have made him a dutiful soa, 
an affectionate brother, and a diligent faithful ap- 
prentice, will make hima kind husband, and a wor- 
thy citizen of our good city of Boston. 
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From the Episcopal Register. 
THE STORM. 





| were sitting in this way, when a peal of thunder, }earth would yield its dead, and she again behold 


long and loud, rolled over their heads, and in a mo- 
ment Emma and her boy were at the window. 
Their eyes having been directed only towards the 
water, they had not observed the cloud which had 


It was a balmy evening in June, when an anxi- | arisen in the east, and which they now perceived 
ous and devoted wife sat before an open window , had nearly covered the heavens,—“ God in mercy 
which overlooked part of a beautiful bay that formed preserve the father !” exclaimed Emma, “ for I fear 
the harbor uf the seaport in whicl she resided. Her ' the storm is close at hand. Or if”—she checked 
eye had never rested on a scene more lovely, The | herself, and only added, ‘‘ He who has hitherto 


pure blue sky without a cloud, and the calm clear 
water sleeping beneath it, in its loveliness like the 
baby-boy that was pillowed on her own fair breast. 
‘ But it was not the beauty of the scene that made 
itso attractive to her. Her’s was not the delighted 
gaze of one whose feelings are all absorbed in the 
loveliness of nature. On the contrary, her anxious, 
eager eye, told that she was not satisfied with the 
scene before her, though so fair; but that she was 
looking for an object of greater interest than any 
that appeared.—But not a speck was to be seen on 
the silvefy expanse before her, and she turned away 
with a disappointed look and a_heart-sickening 
feeling. 

Taras had looked forth many times in the day 
for several weeks on the same scene, sometimes as 
fair as now, and sometimes deformed by storms, for 
the ship which contained her dearest treasure. Still 
the husband and the father came not, and her 
thoughts grew troubled and her heart sad, and now 
the tears fell fast on the dear face of her sleeping 
infant. But Emma was a christian, and the sweet 
promise, ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee,” came over her spirit 
86 soothingly, and with a power so divine, that her 
heart rested on the promise of her Almighty Fath- 
er,and her perturbed and anxious feelings were 
hushed to repose. 

While sho still sat at the window, her little boy 
of about ten years, ran into the room exclaiming, 
“O mother! dear mother! father is coming!” 
“What do you mean, my child?” said Emma, turn- 
ing very pale. ‘ Why, look mother ! don’t you see 
that pilot boat? Well, the men on board say that 
the ship Anne is in the offing, and will be in the 
harbor before morning.”—* O my dear boy,” said 
Emma, tears of joy now filling her eyes, “ what 
gratitude do we owe to our heavenly Parent! But 
are you sure, are you quite sure it was the vessel 
that contains your father?” ‘O yes mother, the 
men said they could not be mistaken—and see, one 
of them is coming this way now, I do believe, to tell 
you about it himself.”—-It was as William had con- 
Jectured ; the man soon arrived with the blessed in- 
telligence that the vessel’ would undoubtedly be in 
the harbor before morning. 

“What do you think father will say to you, little 
Charley,” said William to his lovely little brother, 
as he opened his soft blue eyes and smiled upon him: 
“Tam sure he will give you so many kisses as to 
make you cry, for I don’t think you like to be kiss- 
edtnuch.” “ Don’t you believe,” said he, turning 
to his mother, ‘ that father will think him the finest 
little fellow he ever saw? I expect he will love him 
even better than I do,” added he, pressing his tips 
tenderly to his fair soft check. 

The grateful mother smiled upon her precious 
boys, while her heart was lifted in adoring thank- 
fulness to him who had bestowed these gifts, and 
Was about restoring to them and to her the life of 
all other joys. 

William’s exuberance of joy continued to over- 
flow at his lips, whilst the mother’s, chastened but 
far more deep, kept her silent and thoughtful, though 
she listened with complacency and would now and 
then reply tothe playful remarks of her child. They 





preserved him can keep him in safety,” and “ thee 
in perfect peace, if the mind is stayed on me,” was 
‘whispered by the blessed spirit. 

** Compassionate Father,” she responded inward- 
ly, ‘I will lean upon thee, I will trust in thee, I will 
repose on thy faithfuluess."—Again her spirit was 
calmed, and the painful throbbings of her anxious 
heart quieted, although the storm was evidently 
increasing fearfully. In one short hour how had 
the scene before her changed.—Dark and heavy 
clouds were driven with frightful rapidity across the 
heavens, and the water was lashed to foaming fury 
by the violence of the wind. Jt seemed indeed im- 
possible that a vessel could live for a moment on the 
heaving billows of that stormy sea. 

What achange too in the joyous feelings of Wil- 
liam’s little affectionate heart. The big tears chas- 
ed each other down his sweet pale cheeks, and all 
his childish prattle was forgotten. ‘ Kneel with me, 
my dear boy,” said his mother, taking his hand, 
“and let us pray for your dear father’s safety in this 
dreadful hour.” The mother and child sank on 
their knees together, and with the eloquence of wo- 
man whose fears for the beloved of her heart were all 
awake, and with the devotion of a Christian whose 
trust was in the living God, she poured out her soul 
before him. Such a sweet and holy calm was dif- 
fused over her spirit, and so absorbed were all her 
feelings in this divine exercise, that the continued 
ravings of the relentless storm were scarcely heard, 
and when she arose from her knees and looked 
abroad, she almost expected to see the sky and the 
waters as serene as her trusting heart. But its 
fury abated not, and so,weak and fuithless is the 
human heart, even when it leans the most confiding- 
ly on God, that her agitating forebodings in a great 
measure returned. 

Tt was now nearly bed time, but poor Emma 
thought not of retiring. Her unconscious baby laid 
to rest in its little cradle, was softly breathing and 
sweetly sleeping, and William wearied with watch- 
ing and weeping, sank beside himon the floor, and 
for a while forgot his sorrows in the profound slum- 
bersof childhood. But not to the wife and mother 
came this soothing balm.—Her aching head pressed 
not that night the pillow of repose. How contd she 
bear to recline on that bed where she had so often 
rested on the dear bosom of him who was now per- 
haps stretched on the rocky bed of the ocean, with 
the cold and stormy waves for his covering? 

The long, long hours of that dreadful night were 
passed in walking the room or kneeling in prayer. 
*©O my Saviour!” would she cry, ‘thou hast the 
same Almighty power, and the same compassionate 
heart that thou hadst while on earth, and by thy 
sovereign word didst thou then still the raging tem- 
pest. © listen! listen to the importunate cry of an 
agonized wife, and save, in mercy save the beloved 
of her soul! Or else say ‘peace, be still,’ to the 
tempest within my own bosom, and let me rest with 


all the confidence of a redeemed child on thy faith- : 


fulness and love!” 
were some of those moments of prayer; calmly and 


Sweetly soothing to her heart ' 


him clad in the vestments of immortality, and adorn- 
ed with his Saviour’s likeness, But O! there were 
moments when even prayer afforded little relief, 
and she in the anguish of her spirit refused to be 
comforted. : 

The sun which had so long gazed on the fairest 
scenes of earth, never louked forth on a lovelier 
morning than that which succeeded this night ‘of 
storm and tempest. ‘The balminess of the soft air, 
the serenity of the blue sky, and the beauty of the 
bright water, were never excceded. But when the 
glad rays of that glorious morning penetrated the 
sad chamber of Emma, she covered her face and 
groaned in the bitterness of her heart; for where 
was he in whose arms at this very hour she hoped 
to have been enfulded?1—The mother’s deep ago- 
nizing groan, broke the slumbers of her boy, who 
starting on his feet, exclaimed, “ has father come?” 
“Oh, no! my child,” answered Emma, bursting 
for the first time into a passionate fit of weeping, 
‘nor will he, I fear, ever come back again.” 

Several weeks passed, and as nothing was heard 
of the ship which contained the husband of Emma, 
and as more than one vessel was known to have 
perished during the storm, the faint hopes that were 
entertained of her safety entirely vanished, and Em- 
ma felt that she was indeed a widow. 

On much such an evening as that which closed 
with the fatal storm, she was sitting at the window 
which overlooked the water, sad, very sad, but quiet 
and resigned, stricken to the dust as to her earthly 
hopes, butsweetly resting on Him who is the widow’s 
God and Judge. Her eldest boy was pensively lean- 
ing his head on his mother’s arm while his baby 
brother was using it for a play-thing, and twining 
his tiny fingers in the silken curls which adorned it, . 
the only joyous one of the group, for William was 
still sorrowful when his thoughts turned as now to 
his lost father. 

The mother’s eye, as it was sadly bent on the 
water, rested on a group of men who were standing 
on its very edge, and at this moment one of them 
raised a spy-glass to his face. Emma, shuddering, 
turned hastily away, and a sick, faint fecling came 
over her, but she almost immediately compelled her- 
self to look again, ashamed of the selfishness which 
would not permit her to rejoice in the safety, and 
happiness of others, while herself was bereaved and 
desolate.—Some beating hearts, thought she, are 
waiting with tremulous joy the approach of the dear 
objects of their love. Shall I not rejoice with 
them 1—* Run, William, and see what vesse] has 
arrived, for those men are watching, I am sure, 
the approach of one.” William obeyed, though re- 
luctantly, for his litde heart was grieved, whenever 
his eyes rested on the water. His mother watched 
his tardy footsteps as he approached the group, who 
at this moment spying him, one went to meet him. 
Scarcely had they come near enough to speak, 
when, as though words of magical influense had 
been pronounced, William, who before scarcely 
moved, now tossed his hands high in the air, and 
turning his face towards his mother’s dwelling, 
seemed borne along by the wings of the wind. The 
man as swiftly followed, and almost breathless, they 
both entered at the same time the abode of Emma. 
“QO mother ! mother!” exclaimed William: “ Stop 
my boy,” said his companion, ‘let me speak to 
your mother first,” and turning to Emma, he added, 
“Be calm, madam, for we have glorious news, 
wonderful news for you—the ship Anne isclose at 
hand! Emma spoke not, but her heaving bosom 


quietly could she stay herself on God, and praise | and wildy rolling eye frightened her boy, who run- 
him even with tears of gratitude that her husband | ning to her and throwing himself on her neck, ex- 
was a Christian, and that the sea as well as the | claimed, Why J thought you would be so glad, 
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mother, that father after all is alive and coming to: 
us, but you don’t look so at all: what is the mat-! 
ter? why do you look so strangely?’ Emma bur: 
ried her face in the bosom of her child and relicv- | 
ed her bursting heart by weeping aloud. Locked | 
in each other’s arms they mingled their tears and ! 
their touching thanksgivings to God for his un-: 
gpeakabile mercy, while the man who stood by, 
though quite unused to the melting mood, himsell’: 
wept like an infant, ; 

* But how is it?” exclaimed Emma, her recol-, 
lections returning as her agitation partly subsided, 
‘has the ocean given npits dead?” No doubt,” 
replied the man, “they were driven out to sea, | 
and have been detained at some port to repair 
damages.” 

Séon to the waiting eager eyes of the wife and 
child appeared that stately ship, her white sails fill- 
ed by a gentle breeze, and bearing her majestically 
along over the soft ripple of the sparkling waves, 
Soon was she safely moored in the quiet harbor, 
and a familiar, beloved form zeemed to step from 
her decks and approach the house. Soon were 
they folded to that heart which but an hour or two 
before they had thought no longer beat for them; 
and dear litte Charley praised and an hundred 
times kissed by those lips they had deemed cold in 
death. 

And oh! what sweet and blessed notos of thanks- 
giving and praise ascended that night from this 
abode of joy and love, to that God who saveth all 
those who pat their trust in him! 
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From the American Pastor's Journal. 
THE DESOLATED FAMILY. 

The writer of this lives in one of the happy val- 
leys of Vermont. Far up the hill side, to the west 
of my dwelling, was the cottage and snug litdle 
fm of neighbor D. He was a sprightly goud-look- 
ing man, not very well informed, and rather pas- 
sionate, but still very kind to his family, and untir- 
ing in his efforts to provide for their wants. Iused 
occasionally to visit his family, and while I sat in 
fiendly conversation with them, was always pleas- 
ed with the neatness of their cottage, with the air 
ofcontent on the countenances of the parents, and 
the beauty, sprightliness, and good manners of their 
children. When I came out, the good garden and 
flourishing little nursery on one hand, and the green 
fild- and young orchard, enriched with its first 
fruits, on the other, presented a lovely prospect; 
and I could not but wish that the industrious own- 
ey might long enjoy the works of their hands. 

Mrs. D. was a professor of religion, and though 
she lived at a considerable distance from the house 
of God, and had no means of conveyance, was as 
constant as possible in her attendance on public 
worship, Being feeble, she not unfrequently, when 
performing her Sabbath day’s journey, would call 
almy house to rest awhile. It was noticed, from 
(ime to time, that her accustomed cheerfulness 
seemed to be wearing away, and a sadness of heart 
ad of countenance, which she appeared studious 
toconceal, was settling upon her. It was not mere- 


ly because she was obliged to take her wearisome 
walk alone, for her husband had never been in the | 


labit of going with her. As I knew of no alteration 


whatever in her circumstances, and she manifested | 
10 disposition to disclose the cause of her grief, I. 


was willing that the secret should remain with her- 
elf, and carefully avoided alluding to the change 
inher appearance. Not many months, however, 
had elapsed before it was said that Mr. D. was deep- 
lyinvolved in debt; that his farm was mortgaged, 
and there was no probability that he could redeem 
it, But as I had heard of no abatement of his in- 
dustry, E was unwilling to believe that things were 
sobad as represented, and could not but hope that 
he would ultimately free himself from his embar- 
nissments, His health, however, soon began to de- 
cline, his creditors pressed hard upon him, and he 
was obliged to leave his farm and habitation, and 
week another dwelling. To begin the world anew 
with a broken constitution, and a family of young 
children to be supported, was very trying. When 
Mr. D. learned that this adverse change in their 
situation was bringing her family nearer to her lov- 
ed place of public worship, she was cheered with 
the hope that she should be able to persuade her 
husband to go with her, and that this trying event 
might prove in the end to be an instance of special 
mercy, both to her husband and family, A change 
of situation, however, effected no change in Mr. 
D's moral feelings and habits. The place where 
the people of God met to praise, and pray, and listen 
fo the declaration of his truth, had no delights for 
him. Nor indeed was it long that he was able to 
attend public worship, had he been disposed. His 
health rapidly declined, his appetite failed, his limbs 
once uncommonly strong, grew weak and tremu- 
lous, and he was cast on a bed of long and distress- 
ig sickness, His family having now no means of 
‘Upport, were reduced to the necessity of applying 
‘othe charity of the town for relief, This, to the 
feeling heart of Mrs, D., was very cutting. She 
Was careful not to wound her husband with useless 
tproaches.—But she could not forget the money 





which he had formerly misspent in vain company, | 
and the happiness it would afford’ *imself and fam- 
ily had it been reserved for that timSof need. When 
a young man, Mr, D. had sometitizcs spent fifty dol- 
Jars in one winter in the ball room Of the greater 
sums spent of late years, in anoti-r way, she had 
no heart to speak, or even think Poor woman! 
she thought it was still a secret t-“thers, and she 
would fain have been ignorant of 1 herself. 

In Mr. D.’s sickness I visited him ofien, and was 
deeply affected to witness his distress and see him 
sinking into the grave, without giving any evidence 
of piety or even serious concern about his salvation. 
He, however, was willing to hear religious dis- 
course, to have the scriptures read to him, and 
prayer offered to God for his support and salvation. 
At length he began toexpress a hope that his heart 
had been changed and his sins forgiven, At first I 
dared not encourage him: I greatly feared he was 
deceiving himself, Butas he continued, from day 
to day, to talk more and more like a Christian, I 
began to hope that he might indeed be a subject of 
grace. He now viewed himself, as all lis acquaint- 
ance did, to be on the very brink of eternity, and 
appeared anxious to have every thing ready for his 
departure. He looked on his beloved children with 
a!l the apparent concern of a dying parent, and im- 
plored, the blessing of Heaven upon them. His wife 
had long desired to devote them to God in baptism, 
but their father had always, till now, opposed it. 
But now he desired, before he closed his eyes in 
death, to see it done. The minister readily con- 
sented to perform the sacred rite. The children 
(the eldest at home being about fourteen years of 
age, and the youngest a babe in ats mother’s arms) 
were assembled around their father’s bed, and one 
after another solemnly dedicated to a covenant God 
in baptism. The father seemed now to see and 
feel the propriety and importance of what was done; 
and te the minister’s counsel added his own, enjoin- 
ing iton his children henceforth to consider them- 
selves the Lord's; to cast themselves on his mercy, 
and acknowledge him in all their ways. This scene, 
to the mother, was almost overwhelming. On find- 
ing her cup of affliction mingled with such rich in- 
gredients of mercy, tears of joy freely flowed, and 
her tongue spoke forth the praises of God. 

Mr. D. subsequently to this spoke freely on reli- 
givus subjects, and expressed a strong desire to be 
able to go to the places where he used to misspend 
his evenings, and faithfully warn his former com- 
panions in folly. Neither their sneers nor frowns, 


he thought, would daunt him; but he could talk to ! 


them as freely as to his own litile children. The 
time of his departure, however, appeared to be 
drawing near, and he again gave to his family what 
he wished them to consider as his dying counsel, 
His weeping wife caused the garments which were 
to dress her husband’s lifeless remains for the grave, 
to be prepared. Still, however, he lingered, day 
after day; and still she persevered in her efforts to 
relieve his distress, to comfort his spirit, and smooth 
his passage to the tomb. It was too much for her 
delicate constitution to endure; and she fell into a 
violent fever, which, in a few days, terminated her 
mortal existence. Concerned still for her husband, 
she continued with him to the last, and expired ly- 
ing in such a situation that she could cast upon him 
her last look of love. The vestments of death, 
which she had prepared for him, were now wrapped 
about herself; and, with many a sigh and tear, her 
lifeless remains were borne from the sight of her 
sick husband, and from the desolate circle of her 
orphans, to the resting place of the dead. The 


could look on the family she had left behind without 
emotionsof pity 1 ‘The case of the dear little infant, 
torn so young from its mother’s bosom, was pecu- 
liarly affecting. It was removed from one kind+ 
hearted woman to another; but no one could cher+ 
ish and nourish it as its mother had done; and in 
the course of a few weeks the delicate little thing 
went down to sleep by her side in the grive. 

Mr. D. still lived, and, to the surprise of his ac+ 
quaintance, seemed to be slowly regaining his 
health. He was removed by the overseers of the 
poor to another habitation ; the children distributed 
into different ‘places, and the family was entirely 
broken up. I continued to visit him, and found 
him still willing to talk on the subject of religion, 
but I thought a declension in pious feeling was very 
obvious. After some months he was able to walk 
abroad, leaning on his staff, and on those occasions 
would frequently direct his tottering steps to one or 
other of the neighboring stores. During his illness 
he had longed to go there to warn his old compan- 
ions in folly; but, alas! his heart was now grown 
cold, his courage was gone, and I was grieved to hear 
that he sat down with them, .and partook of their 
cheer as he had used todo in the days of his health. 
When gently admonished of his danger of rélaps-- 
ing into a course which had already nearly destroys 
ed him, he seemed to think the warning quite uns 
necessary. He knew better than any one else what 
his constitution required, and what were his feels 
ings in regard to religion. He saw not why it 
should be thought he gave less evidence of piety 
now, than he had done before. His hopes of res 
covery were of but short duration. His health again. 
rapidly declined, and he was confined once more 
to his bed with distressing sickness, which continu 
ed for many weeks. At length the springs of life 
failed, and the weary spirit dropped its earthly cares 
and pains, and left its shattered and loathsome ten- 
ement to crumble intodust. Someof the surviving 
friends of Mr. D. cherished some hope that death 
had proved gain to him; but in the minds of the 
more reflecting, and those who were best acquaint: 
ed with the circumstances, this hope was attended 
with many fears, So many dark clouds had settled 
on his path, the footsteps of a true follower of Jesus 
could not be distinctly acertained. 

The same clergyman who had attended the fune- 
ral of his wife and child was called to perform the 
last religious offices over the remains of Mr. D. 
The crowded little cottage seemed to be regarded 
by all as the house of the dead ; rendered peculiarly 
solemn by the sight of three of the little orphans, 
who had been collected from different families, to 
shed their tears upon the cold face of their parent, 
before the coffin should conceal it from their eyes. 
They were commended to God in feeling and earn- 
est supplication ; and when their little cheeks were 
wet with tears, and all our hearts were melting with 
love and pity for them, and we knew we could not 
repair their loss—it came like heavenly music over 
our souls to hear a youthful band sweetly sing the 
following orphan hymn. ; 

© Where shall the child of sorrow find 
A place for calm repose % 

Thou Father of the fatherless, 
Religve the orphan’s woes. 

« Thy gracious promise now fulfil, 
‘And bid their trouble ceaze ; 

In Thee the fatherless shall find 
Rich mercy, grace, and peace. 

*€ They’ve not a secret care or pain, 
But He that secret knows ; 

The Father of the fatherless 
Will sooth the orphans’ woes.’ 


The funeral being ended, the loved orphans were 





Spirit hath said, ‘Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord;” and it wae truly consolatory to be- 
lieve that this blessedness now washers, But who 


again scattered abroad, seldom to see each other’s 
' faces; and the aged parents of the deceased, bend- 
ing under the weight of numereus years, returned 
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to their humble habitation to weep that the only son 
they had to lean upon was dead; that their belov- 
ed daughter-in-law wag gone; the dear babe laid 
by their side in the grave; and the rest of ‘the 
dear little birds,” assthey called them, all cast out 
upon the world, exposed to its blasts and storms, 
withont a home, without a parent to whom they 
could tell their sorrows, or apply for protection or 
support. 

Would any inquire the cause of the accumulated 
distresses of this once flourishing and happy fami- 
ly?) Tt was iwremrerance, Not that Mr. D, was 
reputed a drunkard: I know not that he was ever 
intoxicated to such a degree that he could not re- 
turn to his home without assistance ; but he had an 
ardent thirst for spirituous liquors, and was a man 
of strength to mingle strong drink. It was this 
which drew him from the successful prosecution of 
his business, and blighted all his fair prospects of 
worldly good, and turned him, with his family out 
of their pleasant home, and cast them upon the 
charity of the public. It was this which oppressed 
so fong the heart and the countenance of his amia- 
ble wife with melancholy, and finally operated to 
bring her, with her innocent babe, to an untimely 
grave, Jt was this which broke down his own 
strong constitution, made him helpless as an infant, 
and fastened upon his vitals a disorder which prey- 
ed there, a quenchless fire, until death closed the 
scene. This was the enemy which utterly desola- 
ted his innocent and interesting family. Had it 

Afot been for this one vicious propensity, for aught 
that man can tell, those orphans might now have 
been living in their former habitation, in the full 
Enjopnens of a father’s protection and of a mother’s 
ove, 

Reader, hearer, have you the same appetite? 
remember the tremendous denunciation of Jehovah 
—‘' Wo unto them that are mighty to drink wine, 
and men of strength to mingle strong drink! their 
root shall be as rottenness, and their blossom shall 
go upas dust: because'they have cast away the law 
of the Lord of hosts, and despised the word of the 
Holy One of Isracl.”” He hath spoken, and will, 
do it, Ss. M. 
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From the New York Christian Herald. 
THE MOUNTAIN COTTAGE, 

“The natural scenery of Scotland is celebrated, 
wherever the name of that beautiful country is 
known. But after making proper allowances for 
early prejudices, I believe there are many parts of 
ourcountry whose scenery is inferior to none in the 
world, He who has stood on the heights of the 
Caskill—or admired the shores of our northen 
lakes—or wandered over the often abrupt and brok- 
en mountains which -extend from Canada to Con- 
necticut—or trod the sublime scenes which stretch 
along the Great Valley of Virginia, needs not to be 
informed how many and diversified are the natural 
beauties of our native land. Many of these scenes 
are ata great distance from each other ; they have 
never been celebrated in story or song; they stand 
wild in their native dress, and too little known to 
beadmired. I confess myself an admirer of the 
subline and beautiful works wrought by the fingers 
of Deity, and scattered over our land: whether ex- 
hibited in the wide world of waters as they leap 
down the cataract—or the majestic river as it rolls 
its mighty burden of waters in silence through the 
lofty forest—or the spreading vales and swelling 
hills, freshened by a thousand rivulets. 

“For the purpose of enjoying some romantic 
scenery on a warm afternoon in June, I left the lit- 
tle village where I had been residing, for a solitary 
walk. It was in the southern part of New Eng- 
land, about a dozen miles from Long Island Sound. 
After roaming from hill to hill, now gazing at the 
fertile plains covered with the richest garments, 
aad now looking at the dark blue waters at a dis- 
tance, with here and there a white sail slowly mov- 
ing upon their surface, I found myself among the 
wildest works of nature. I had wandered over a 
Mountain covered with timber of different kinds, so 
steep that it could with difficulty be climbed by seiz- 
ing the bushes which grew on its sides, and now 
found myself in a gap between two ranges of steep 
Mountains, Delayed on the hills in search of min- 
erals, it was not till near sunset that I came into 
this gap, sometimes known by the name of “ ‘The 
Den.” It is a fearful place, extending several 


miles, with high and steep hills on each side, sepa- : 


tated just wide enough to admit a foaming stream 
between them, while their dark shaggy tops seemed 
to scowl, as if in disdain, at the waters that were 
dashing at their feet. The stream is dark and deep, 
now whirling in eddies ere it bounds and dashes 
over opposing rocks, and now silently and sullenly 
moving along, as if indignant at the obstacles which 
stood in its way.—T here was a little path along the 
side of the river, trodden chiefly by single persons, 
though sometimes passed by ateam. Besides this, 
you could see no traces of man. The frowning 
Pines sighed on the tops of the mountains—the 
rocks reared their eternal breast-works—the savage 
stream dashed along in its pride, and all around 
Was solitude. Besides this, it was just sunset; and 
there is an indescribable stillness attending the set- 
ting of a summer's sun, which every feeling bosom 
Notices. He threw a veil of gold over the heads of 
the aged pines on the hills at my left,.and sank 
with a stillness that seemed like a stop of the wheels 
ofnature. It seemed as if the wild fldod murmured 


with a less hoarse voice at this moment, and the | 
eron on its banks forgot his screaming. I might ' 


not have remembered this moment had it not, in a 

iheagure, prepared me for what followed. ‘ 
“About a mile from my entrance of the ‘Den,’ 

Was a little opening on the side of the eastern moun- 


tain, and nearly half way up its summit stood a 
small but neat cottage. It was in the midst of 


barn, a garden, a sheep-cote, and the litle winding 
path which led to the door. The small habitation, 
the garden, &c. were not only neat and in good re- 
pair, but I noticed they even had something like 
ornament; for a lovely honeysuckle was creeping 
overthe mossy roof, and some beautiful flowers were 
wavingin the garden. Though somewhat surprised 
| atseeing these signs of life, I recollected that this must 
| be the habitation of James Orweun, the ‘ Moun- 
| tain. Cottager,’ whose character I had lately learnt 
and in whose history I had taken a lively interest. 
‘James Orwell, whose house 1 was now ap- 

i proaching, was a native of Scotland. He had 
‘come to this country some fifty years before in the 
‘hope of becoming rich. ."Ehis country was then 
new, and he had but little experience that was of 
jany value. During the revolutionary war he had a 
little shop in a village near the sea, where he traded 
onasmall scale. He had acquired a pretty prop- 
erty, when the village was burnt by the enemy, and 
in an hour he lost all his earnings. This stroke 
was heavy to one who had placed his whole heart 
upon property, and the more so as it was unexpect- 
ed. Fora time he was cheered with the hope of 
remuneration by Government; but this hope was 
soon dashed, and he was discouraged. He gradu- 
ally became morose and disgusted with mankind ; 
and with a wife whom he had lately married, and 
an infant son, he retired to the lonely retreat where 
his cottage now stands. Elere he had lived unmo- 
| lested for more thau twenty years, having little to 
do with the world, save when he went to the neigh- 
boring village once a fortnight to dispose of the 
wooden dishes which he made at home. He was 
unsocial, and rather repulsive during all this time. 
But about three years ago his wife was suddenly 
taken sick and ina few days died. At the time 
this event took place there was a revival of religion 
in the next village. The old man invited the neigh- 
boring minister to attend the funeral ofhis wife. It 
was then that the minister endeavored to soften and 
sympathize with him; and there are but few whose 
hearts will not soften at such a season. He gradu- 
ally gained his confidence, and more gradually drew 
his attention to the great subject of personal reli- 
gion. Atthetime of his wife’s death the old man 
had an only daughter with him, then about fourteen 
years of age. His only son had the restless dispo- 
sition of his father: and at the age of fifteen had 
left his home and gone to sea. Before the revival 
had gone by, the good pastor had the pleasure of 
numbering the hardy Orwell and his daughter 
among the subjects of the work, and of rejoicing 
that these sheep upon the mountains were gathered 
into the fold of Christ. From this time the appear- 
‘ance of the old man was greatly altered. Instead 
of sauntering over the hills on the Sabbath, and se- 
jlecting the best maple trees to make his wooden 
| dishes, he was regularly seen going to the village 
church with his cheerful daughter hanging on his 
arm. Every Lord’s day he was seen in season at 
his seat, dressed in his threadbare drab coat, with 
his silvery hair hanging in ringlets over his shoul- 
ders. His neck was surrounded by a red silk hand- 
kerchief; a black vest and pantaloons, and a smooth 
worn cane, completed his dress, As the people 
saw how great was the change in the old man, how 
devout was his attention to the duties of religion, 
and saw his daughter sitting by his side, and both 
mingling their notes of praise in the sanctuary, 
they all felt that there must be something in reli- 
gion. I said that from the time of the death of his 
wife the old man and daughter were both regularly 








seen at their humble seats on the Sabbath; but fora 
few Sabbaths previous to my visits at the cottage they 


woods, save a place cleared around it for a little | had both been missing; and the reason was ktiown, 


because the daughter had been too unwell to go out. 

“* Possessing naturally a slender constitution, she 
had of late been drooping, and the people of the 
village who loved her mach on account her many 
amiable qualities, all shook their heads with a sigh 
and declared they feared she was not long for this 
world. Her first symptoms were those of a cold; 
but it was soon discovered that she had a fixed 
cough; and the lite burning hectic spot which 
played over her cheek in the early part of the day, 
told that the worm of disease was playing at the vi- 
tals. Yet this mountain floweret was wasting so 
gradually, that many of her friends hoped it would 
recover and flourish. The father looked upon the 
decaying form of his child, and saw that her days 
were marked by the finger of death, and that she 
could not pass their fimits. From the hour of her 
close confinement he scarcely ever left the side of 
her bed ; as if by paternal kindness he wished to 
ease the last moments of the spirit which he could 
not detain. The daughter saw that she could not 
live; but she looked upon the disease which .was 
fast conquering the body, as a deliverer who was 
to lead her from captivity to glory. When her fa- 
ther was by, she was cheerful and apparently com- 
posed ; yet when he was absent, a tear was often 
seen to stand in her eye, as she looked out of her 
window upon her little garden before the house, 
and thought how lonely she should leave her poor 
father, The father, too, seemed occasionally to have 
the same reflections, as he gazed upon the sunken 
face of his child with an earnestness that showed 
how much he felt. 

“They talked of their little earthly plans, as if 
each was unwilling to realize that they were soon 
to be separated. Thus week after weck went by, 
every hour of which left the few moments of her 
life still fewer, till the afternoon on which I visited 
them, when it was believed her last hour had come. 

‘Thus much I knew of the inhabitants of this 
little dwelling ere I entered it. On entering, I 
found the daughter lying in one corner of one of 
the two small rooms which the house contained, 
on a neat small bed, at the foot of which sat the 
disconsolate father. The good clergyman was 
sitting at its head. After a needless apology for 
my Intrusion, I became a silent spectator, and 
felt how great was the privilege. ‘he pastor 
was in close conversation with this lamb of his 
fiock which was about to leave him, and he was 
conversing about her departure. When he ceas- 
ed, there was silence for a few minutes.—‘ Just 
raise my head,’ said the dying girl, ‘and let me 
look out of my little window once more.’ Then 
turning to her minister, she said with feeling, 
‘ Notwithstanding our troubles, there are many de- 
lights in our world ; and I am fast remembering all 
that bind me to earth. There is my poor fower- 
garden—it will soon be grown over with weeds: 
there is the river—it will continue to run and mur- 
mur as if ] were here: | hoped I should nave seen 
the sun once more before he set—but he is already 
behind the mountain: then there are my two poor 
pet lambs that I have fed so long—poor things, 
they will not have any one to love them, and 
take care of them as I have done; O, it is hard to 
leave all these—but hardest of all to leave my 
poor father! ©, what will he do when I am 
gone—who will take care of him when he is sick, 
and love him as I can? Omy dear father, I 
hoped I should do all this, and repay some of the 
many, many kindnesses I have received from yout 
But the will of God bedone!’ ‘TI pray it may be,’ 
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said the old man, ‘though I am stript of every 
and all my earthly comforts. But compose your- 
. self, my dear child, God will provide for me while 
I stay—it will not be long before I follow you—I 
am almost ready to be taken, { thought 1 could 
never mect this hour; but God gives me strength 
according to my day! ‘Your father shall never 
suffer,’ said the minister, ‘and Gad will deal kind- 
ly towards him. You are exhausted, and fad bet- 
ter be quiet awhile.’ ‘But, father, 1 had forgotten 
oue thing—it is my poor brother Henry; he may 
not be alive now: and if he is, he is not thinking 
of us. IL cannot remember much about him; but 
Thave often prayed that he might return to you in 
your old age~—that we might both live to see him: 
but more have I prayed that God would make this 
wanderer his child. Should he ever return, [ 
wish you to give him my Bible and [ytan-book— 
there they are—they both have his sister's name 
in them: tell him that it was my dying request 
that he would read thoseplaces where the leaves 
are turned down; and tell him that he was made 
for eternity—to repent, aud prepare to follow me. 
O, that we might all meet in heaven! Now, Mr, 
S. £ wish you wonld pray with me, for L am al- 
most gone: pray for my poor brother—for my 
father—that my brother, who is far away, might 
return to him—O pray that Christ would receive 
my soul, for [ have done with earth’ ‘The clergy- 
man opened the Bible, and read that consoling 
portion of scripture which is recorded in the L4th 
chapter of John. We then kuelt by the bed-side, 
and he fervently addressed the throne of Mercy. 
““While we were engaged in this sacred duty, 
the door softly turned upon its hinges, and a fine, 
well-dressed young man came in. He looked wild 
at first; but by the time the prayer was finished, 
the whole scene before him was fully explained. 
We arose from our knees, and no one spoke. The 
stranger was standing and gazing in a kind of stu- 
pid surprise: he looked at the old man and then at 
the daugiter—and his ¢yes filled with tears, ‘It 
is my Henry!’ said the father, stretching out his 
aged arms, and unable to rise, * My father, do you 
live, and do you yet remember me ?’—and in a mo- 
ment he was in his father’s arms, ‘The sister gave 
ahectic sob, and fainted way; but when she revi- 
ved, her hand was within that of her brother. ‘ My 
dear Charlotte, I did not hope to find you so sick ; 
but we will nurse you up, and you will be well again 
in a few days.’ ‘You deceive yourself, my dear 
Henry, I have but a short time to live: but Lam 
glad to see your face once more. O, I feel I now 
have a new tie to bind me to earth, but it must 
berent. O Henry! it would be a dreadful thing to 
die but for a hope that Iam a Christian, and the 
Christian can never dic. Uow long is it since you 
left us, Henry ?—‘ It is six years this spring; you 
was then a little girl—and I hoped when I kissed 
you and my poor mother, when we parted, that we 
should all meet again: but one is gone, and my sis- 
ter is just going, and I must still be a stranger be- 
Jow—and friendless.’ ‘Not friendless, Uenry, if 
you put your trust in God: he will be your friend, 
and we shall all meet again in heaven.’ ‘It is all 
the hope [have left, my sister? ‘It is! then are 
youa Christian, Henry? ‘Iam a great sinner, 
anda poor Christian.’ ‘You are? O, Henry, how 
happy shall I die! But I wish you to promise me 
one thing; promise that you will stay at home and 
take care of our poor father, after Tam gone’ ‘I 


will.’ * Now,! said the fainting sister, ‘am I hap- 
py. But Mr. S.’ said she, turning to the minister, 


‘will friends in heavon know each other? Itseems 
as if I shall want to know my brother more.’ ‘ We 
shall all be happy, and be as the angels in heaven,’ 
said the Minister. ‘ ‘Tell ine, brother, where, and 
how you became a Christian; for I greatly desire 
to know.’ 

‘We all drew our chairs near the bed as the 
young man related the various situations in which 
he had been placed since he left his father’s dwel- 
ling. [How he had been a very wicked wanderer 
from one part of the world to another, alike regard- 
less of home and his Maker ; how at length, he met 
with a Missionary in the East, who had taken great 


pains to instruct him, and by whose means he had 
been brought to reflect on his ways and prospects 
This Missionary had given hima Bible, which had 
been his constant companion ever since. After his 
hopeful conversion, he had made several profitable 
voyages, and had brought home his wages to his 
poor parents, to comfort them in their age. He had 
not heard any thing from them since he left the lit 
tle cot on the mountain; but often, as he sat at the 
top of the mast, or clung to the yards, had he pray- 
ed earnestly for his friends at home. He conclu- 
ded his interesting narrative with many tears ; part- 
ly out of joy, that he had been so distinguished by 
the mercy of God, and partly out of sorrow, that he 
found none to comfort but his aged father. We were 
greatly affected at his narrative; but still more sc 
as we turned to the dying Charlotte, A smile of 
joy and hope was still playing over her features, but 
her heart had ceased its throbbings, and was cold 
in death. She had listened to her brother's voice, 
till the blood ceased to flow in her veins, and so 
peacefully did her-spirit leave its marble tenement, 
that we knew not the moment of its departure. We 
saw the body, calm and placid, laid in slumbers, 
‘while the soul had gone to everlasting rest. O. E. 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 


MY GRANDFATHER GREGORY. 
[Continued from page 69.] 

Ik wasin the spring that my cousin Lucy came to 
spend a little time with my Grandfather Gregory. 
[ucy had lived at a distance, and my grandfather 
did not know so much of her as he did of his other 

randchildren, he therefore took the earliest op- 
portunity of talking with her, that he might know 
her mind and disposition. 1 will give you one of 
their conversations as they were together in an 
arbour: the gardener was at work at a little dis- 
tance, and a thousand flowers spread their beautiful 
colors to the mid-day sun. 

Lucy.—O, Grandpapa! I forgot to tell you that 
Iam going to have a new friend, and shall be so 
happy. I spent an afternoon with her, and liked 
her so much that I asked mamma’s leave to be 
very intimate with her. I wish you did but know 
her. 

Grandfather.—I wish I did, Lucy, for the choice 
ofa friend is a very important thing; but did your 
mamma give her consent? 

Lucy.—Not exactly, for she is to consider of it; 
butI dare say that she will, for Amelia Gordon is 

_ w clever ! 

Grand,—I am glad that she is clever, but per- 
| haps you will tell me in what her talents consist. 
| What are the things that she does so cleverly? 

Lucy.=-I can hardly tell you, for she is clever at 
vaiy thing ; she can ng, I don’t know how many 
pretly songs, and is always trying to turn every thing 
infoa joke to amuse her friends, 

Grand.—Indeed ! 

Iucy.—She can cross the skipping rope over her 
head fifty times without stopping. 

Grand, Wonderful ! 

Lucy,—Oh ! that is not half---she counted twenty 
backwards as fast as I could forwards; and as for 
cup and ball, nobody plays like her. 

Grand—What an astonishing girl ! 

Lucy.—-She makes the most becutiful doll’s dress- 
es, and cuts paper into all manner of fancy forms ; 
and then, she is so generous! Do you not think, 
Grandpapa, that I shall be very happy in having 
wuch a friend ? 

Grand--Why, my dear Lucy, you have describ- 
ed her in a wonderful manner! . But there are a 
few questions that I should like to put before I can 
recommend you to seek her acquaintance, and 
Ho you may not know enough of her to answer 

em, 

Lucy.-O! I dare say Ido, for { know her very 
well indeed, T assure you. She talked to me about 
efery thing, when we walked in the garden to- 
Ber and said that she would open all her heart 
0 me, 

Grand-—What, the first time you ever spent an 
ifternoon in her compatiy! Why she must have 
hadas good an opinion of you as you appear to have 
formed of her; but come, my dear Lucy, if you 
think you are so well acquainted with your friend, J 
will ask you a faw questions about her. You have 
tamed a great many things that you say Amelia 
Gordon can do, is there any thing else that you 
ave not named in which she excels? 

Lucy.--Q, yes; there are many things: it would 
as all day to tell you of them all. She talks de- 
ighfully, and uaés such elegant words that I do 
ot know the meaning of one half of them: 

Grand am sorry for that, because you can 
ttdly learn much from a person whom you cannot 
Oderatand, 1 suppose she reads very well? 





























| Lucy-Not exactly to my liking, Grandpapa | 
she gets on so fast, and skips over so many words: 

‘but she considers reading a very dull amusement, 

_and prefers something more lively. She says there 
is nothing so bad as moping over ,a book all day 
long. Les 

Grand.-In that she is perhaps right. To mope 
over a book all day long must be a bad thing, no 
deubt; and yet I should hardly think that she knew 
much about it, otherwise she would at least have 
learned to read correctly. Do you think she writes 
well? 

Lucy.--There, Grandpapa, you puzzle me a lit- 
tle. She wrote mea few lines on paper, but I could 
not read them, and I thought that she had written 
them in French on purpose to trick me; but she 
read it to me afterwards, and told me that all gen- 
teel people wrote badly. She may write a fashiona- 
ble hand, and I have no doubt she does, but it is a 
little awkward to read. : 

Grand.---But, my dear little Lucy, it will be of 
very little use if your papa pays money for your in- 

‘ struction in writing, unless you learn to writeso that 
‘people can réad it. If, after all, your writing in 
: English is te be taken for French, why you may as 
well give over learning at once. She may say it is 
very fashionable to write so that another cannot read 
it; but I should doubt it, and at all events, it is not 
very useful. What was it that you said about her 
counting twenty? s 

Lucy. said that she counted twenty backwards 
as fast as I could forwards; and indeed she did, 
Grandpapa. ’ ¥4 

Grandi---In that case perhaps she may be very 
clever at figures. Do you know what she under- 
stands, of arithmetic ? 

Lucy.---1 am really afraid that she knows less of 
arithmetic than of any thing ; for she told me that 
she hated figuring and never could learn it, 

Grand--Why it is rather strange that I should 


DLucy.---It is not very often that she goes toa place 
of worship at all 

Grand.---No! My dear Lucy, T have but one oth- 
er questioti toask you about your friend. You said 
that she loved every body, how do you really think 
that she loves God? : 

Eucy.-I hardly know what to say about that, 
Grandpapa, for she did not tell me. 

Grand.---But do you think, from what you have 
seen in her and heard ‘from her, that in her heart 
she does really love God; and that she is anxious 
to do what he has commanded, and to avoid all that 
he has forbidden ? 

Lucy.--Why, to speak the truth, I believe she 
thinks nothing about these things; but, indeed, 
Grandpapa, she is very clever, and so you would 
say if you did but knew her, 

Grand.---Perhaps I might; but the question is 
not as to her being clever, but whether or not she 
will be a valuable and useful friend to you. If you 
were to go to a shoemaker for a pair of shoes, who 
knew so little of his business that he could not 
make them to fit you; what should you think if he 
told you that he was very clever in playing the fid- 
dle? Why, you would say it was of no use to you, 
for that you wanted a guod pair of shoes and not a 

‘good tune on the fiddle. 

|” Lucy.--Yes, that I should, and should tell hin 
'to give over his fiddle playing and attend to his 
business, 

' Grand.-But why should a shoemaker playing 
the fiddle, when you wanted him to make a good 
pair of shoes, be more ridiculous than a friend 
counting twenty backwards, when you wanted her 
to assist you in a difficulty, or tocomfort you in af 
fliction, 

Lucy.--Ah! I see now what you mean, Grand- 
papa; but then Miss Amelia Gordon can do many 
other things. 

Grand,---Indeed, I hope so; and now then to 


happen to ask about so many things of which she the point, ‘There is nothing wrong that I know of 
appears to be ignorant, But you said something in a person playing on the fiddle, provided this em- 
about her cleverness in making doll’s dresses, and ployment has not prevented him from learning the 
netting silk purses; I expect, then, that she is a duties of his calling ; and if your friend is acquaint. 
famous needle woman in her family, and makes all ed with all that she ought to know, why I will not 


their shirts, and knits all their stockings. 

Lucy.--Grandpapa, Grandpapa! You quite mis- 
take her cleverness. Why she says every common 
person can do these things; there is no cleverness 
in them. Ido not believe that she could mend a 
pair of stockings well, much less knit a whole pair, 
or make a shirt. 

Grand,--No! that is a little unfortunate; for 
how she can he so exceedingly clever, and yet 
not be able to do what you say every common per- 
son can do, a little puzzles me; but I must inquire 
further. 

Grand.---Do you know, my dear Lucy, whether 
Miss Gordon attends any Sunday-school, to teach 
the young and the ignorant to read the Bible, and 
explain it to them? . 

Sucy.---No, Grandpapa! She does not do that, 
to be sure, for she cannot have time to do every 
thing: but, perhaps, one reason may be that she 
is not very fondof her Bible. I told her how many 
psalms I could say by heart, but she said she could 
not sit listening while I repeated them; if I would 
sing her a song, she would listen to me; so, by 
a I perceived that she was not very fond of her 

ible. 

Grand.-—WNot fond of her Bible! Why, my dear 
Luey, this is the worst news I have heard yet. Not 
fond of her Bible! How can this be ?---Surely 
there must have been something wrong in the man- 
ner in which she has been brought up. What place 
of worship does she usually attend on a Sunday ? 


blame her for counting twenty, which ever way she 
pleases ; nor for amusing herself, in a proper man- 
ner and at proper times. Now then let me see 
what are the qualifications of Miss Amelia Gordon, 
to prove her a valuable companion? We live in a 
world wherein, though there is much of joy, there 
| is also much of sorrow, and it becomes us all, not 
only to be enabled to rejoice with those that do re- 
joice, but to weep with those that weep. Believe 
me, my dear Lucy, if it be a kindness to add to the 
pleasures of the happy, it is a greater kindness to 
relieve the sorrows of the afflicted. I hope you 
understand me? 

Lucy.---Indeed I do, Gyandpapa, and am thinking 
of what you have said. 

Grand.---We have not only to live, but to die; 
and after death we shall live again forever, in hap- 
piness or wo. We are sinners, and can only he gav- 
ed from the punishment due to sin, by faith in our 
blessed Lord and Saviour, who became sin for us 
that we might be made righteous, and who died 
that we might live forever. We know all this from 
the Bible. Do you not think then, my dear Lucy, 
that all ought to know and love the Bible? 

Lucy,—Certainly I do, and I wish that Miss 
Amelia Gordon loved the Bible. 

Grand.—I dare say you-do, and I hope she may 
Jove it in time, to come;-but as it is my duty te 
give you my best advice respecting the choice of a 
friend, I wish you fairly to. judge whether she is at 
the present time a fit person to be your particular 
friend or not, ‘ . 
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Lucy.—Really, Grandpapa, after what you have | 
said, I hardly like to hear you speak of her; for Hl 
am afraid that you do not think her so clever as I 
thought you would, | 

Grand,—What then, my dear Lucy, would you 
think of me, if I commended as a very clever per- 
son, one who is unintelligible in her conversation, 
and can neither read nor write with propriety? One 
who kuows nothing of accounts, and is ignorant of 
domestic duties? and who knows not how to make 
a shirt or mend a stocking? 

Lucy.—I see that she has made asad mistake in 
not knowing these things, and [ have made another 
in thinking her so very clever. 

Grand.—And what would my Lucy say of her 
grandpapa, if he advised her to adopt as her par- 
ticular friend, one who gave no instruction to the 
ignorant; who seldom attended a place of worship; 
valued not her Bible; and who did not love Gd, | 
and was not anxious to keep his commandments? | 

Lucy.—What a picture you have drawn! [could 
never have thought that so much could be said 
against her, and so little in her favor; and yet you 
have only said what [ told you myself. Do you 
not think, Grandpapa, that someting may be done 
to make her know what she ought to know; and to 
love what she ought tolove? You must not think 
her to be a wicked girl! I dothink, if she knew 
you, and you would take the trouble to talk to her, 
she would do all these things. 

Grand.—My dear Lucy, I should not act justly 
or kindly, if I did not tell you that I thought her 
weak and thoughtless, ‘There are many, who nei- 
ther value the Bible nor love God, who yet have 
much in them that is agreeable; but it is an awful 
thing to live in neglect of Him who gave us all we 
possess, and who requires us to love Him with all 
our heart, our mind, and our strength; and an 
awlui thing it is to despise his holy word ; for by 
that only, through the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
can we know that we are sinners, and seek aright 
for salvation through Christ. You speak of my 
talking to Amelia ; why cannot you talk to her 
yourself ? 

Lucy.—( Holding down her head.) O, Grandpa- 
pa! T cannot talk to her, for I feel that F am very 
ignorant myself; much more need is there that t 
should learn, than that I shonld attempt to instruct 
another, 

Grand.—T am glad to hear you acknowledge this, 
and I am not without hope that you and your friend | 
(for such I trust I'may one day call her) will yet be | 
well instructed in what it is most necessary that you | 
should know, both as to this life and that which is 
to come. 

But we have talked enough of these matters now, 
and I want to tell the gardener what I wish him to 
do to those flower beds, But remember my dear 
girl, the advice of your Grandfather Gregory: that, 
though many questions should be asked in the choice 
ofa friend, the frst and most important will ever 
be, not, Zs she clever? but, Does she love God and 
keep his commandments ? 
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‘fhe following article iz republished at the request of ove ac- 
quainted with the parties, of whom it speaks, who assures us 
that the facts therein set forth are literally true.—Mass. Spy. 

From the Bosten Evening Gazette, 
MISS A. M.S. 
A VICTIM OF CONJUGAL UNFAITHFULNESS. 


A. M. was the only child of Mr.S., a respectable 
gentleman of New York, at which place she was 
born, Her father died when she was yet an infant; 
her mother afterwards married Mr. W., who was 
possessed of a little wealth, by whom she had two 
children, a son and a daughter. At an early age 
her step-father sent her to a school of deserved rep- 
ulation, Where being an apt scholar, she soon be- 
came initiated into the rudiments of an English 
education; and, ere many years had passed, she 
was the brightest ornament of the school, not only 
for application to her studies, but also for her mild 
demeanor and gentle and obliging disposition. Mr. 
W., being a man of plain and industrious habits, 
thought she had now sufficiently advanced in edu- 
cation ; and knowing it might be his misfortune to 
be deprived of the little wealth he had accumulated 
by his industry—and sickness or death would disa- 
ble him from providing for the necessary wants of 
his little family—he thought it prudent to give to 
each of the children, three in number, a trade, which 
ata later period of life, they might resort to, should 
frlune frown upon them. 

I wit! pass over the trivial incidents which fill- 
edthe history of the earlier part of her life, and 
hasten to the period when she became acquainted 
with him whose name should be blotted from this 

ave, . 

Mshe had now attained the twenty-fifth year of her 

age, when she was introduced to E——— who boarded 
in the same house where she then resided. To be 
nearer to her place of business, she had left her 
parent’s residence. A mutual esteem was founded 
on this introduction, for she was one to whom a 
stranger to her heart could not refuse to acknow!l- 
edge there was something in her looks and manners 
that entitled her to his respect, yes, his love; and 
E—, too, was gifted with a prepossessing appear- 
ance, and seemed to possess a heart open to the gen- 
ile impulse of their most tender & endearing claims 
of honor and of virtue. 

A few months after their acquaintance she was 
seized with a violent attack of fever, which con- 
fined her about six months to her bed, and threat- 
ened her life. Here it was that E—— displayed 
that kindness and attachment, which gained the 
love of her, for whom he cherished the warmest 
regard. He was the first relieve her trifling 
wants, and to bring her such dainties as the nature 
of her complaint would permit her to partake of. 
On her restoration to health, his attention to her 
was not forgotten; and he was made her bosom 
ftiend, the partaker in her joysand griefs; and, ere 
many months had fled, she requited his attachment 
With her heart and hand. By this act of heartfelt 
gratitude, she forfeited the care aud love of her 
mother and step-father for ever—who, not liking 
E—, deeming him unworthy of her hand, were 
averse to the union—but love overruled all objec- 
tions, and they were wedded. 

A year passed on, and she was now a mother, and 
the tender pledge of their affection, a daughter, re- 
Paid her for the loss of a parent’s love; and again 
the felt happy, when at eve, the toils and perplexi- 
ties of the day being banished, with her infant in 
her arms, thus seated by her husband, she would 
recount the events of the preceding hours, and speak 


of pleasures and joys they would behold in days to 
conie—in days when they should behold their little 
innocent ripened to a maturer age, and basking in 
the sunshine of halcyon hours of happiness—hours, 
alas, she never was to see. 

Two years had now gone by, and the prospect of 
more lucrative business offering“rn Boston, they 
made all necessary arrangements for their depar+ 
ture, and in a few days arrived at this city, which 
was to become the place of their permanent resi- 
dence. E soon obtained employment in one of 
the many large clothing establishments of this place, 
as the foreman thereof; the duties appertaining to 
which he was fully competent to discharge in a 
faithful manner. About three weeks after their ar- 
rival, an incident occurred, which was the ultimate 
cause of the death of her whose tale I now recount. 
E—— accompanied by one of his companions, went 
to the theatre, and during his stay there, missed 
forty dollars, which he stated he had with him at 
the time of entering the place, and which he said 
must have been stolen from him. This was on a 
Thursday evening, on which night he returned 
home in ill humour, and his conduct then led his 
wife to think he had been driuking: this she told 
him; (which appeared from the letter she afterwards 
received, to have affected him). During the whole 
of that night his conduct was different from what it 
had ever been, The next day and night he ab- 
sented himself from his home, which alarmed Mrs. 
E—., fearing some accident had befallen him. 
The third day and night arrived, and as yet E—— 
had not come home; inquiries were made respect- 
ing him; and it afterwards appeared that he had 
left the city that night, (Saturday,) taking with him 
a sum of money deposited in his hands by his em- 
ployer, for the payment of the females under his 
charge, who were thus defrauded of their smal! but 
hard-bought earnings. 

This strange behaviour of E~—'s was the cause 
of much distress to Mrs. E——, who could not ac- 
count for his unfeeling conduct. She was conscious 
that she now was as deserving of his love as she 
had ever been; for she had ever behaved to him in 
the most affectionate manner, and never for a mo- 
ment forgot the respect and attention which is due 
from a loving and dutiful wife—and she now, too, 
was in that situation which called from him the most 
assiduous and gentle treatment. 

A few days after his departure, she received a 
letter from him, apologizing for his Jate behaviour, 
stating that he was then in Providence, where he 
intended she should shortly come; and requesting 
her to state to the females, whose money he had 
taken, his intention of refunding the same when he 
should acquire the means of so doing. This letter 
was answered immediately, and received the follow- 
ing reply—the last she ever had. 

Providence, (R.I.) April 27, 1829. 

My Dear Wife—I received your kind letter of 
the 25th, which [I can assure you gave me great sat- 
isfaction, and I hope it will be but a very short time 
before I shall see you and my dear little child. I 
am glad to hear that you both are as well as could 
be expected. My dear, I know that you are anxious 
to change your situation. I feel worried enough 
about you, depend upon it, both day and night; but 
I am now accumulating, as fast-as I can, money to 
defray your expenses to this town, which I shall ac- 
complish by the first of next week. You know you 
are in want of some necessaries which you must 
have before you leave Boston. I am glad to inform 
you that I have got plenty of work, and with a very 
good man, although the prices are not so great here 
for the work. I think I can live as comfortably 
here as in any other place. I like the town very 





much indeed, and I think that you will like it also. 
Boarding is cheaper here than in Boston ; and the 
foreman says in the course of a month or so, he will 
let me have a part of his house, and furniture suffi- 
cient to furnish it—so that we can keep house once 
more, and I hope never tu depart from it. Weare 
now in an unsettled situation I know, but never fear, 
I hope before many days all things will be right. 
P. S.—You made a very great mistake in directs 
ing your letter. Examine my letter and you will find 





it M ’s instead of W. V--——’s Coffee House. 
T am still your unaltered husband, E— E—. 
Mrs, A E 








To the care of Mrs. O——, No, —, Marshall st., Boston. 


Some weeks eclipsed since the receipt of the 
above letter, and as yet Mrs. E-— had heard nos 
thing further from her husband—she wrote to him ; 
but mail after mail arrived without bringing an ans 
swer. She now became alarmed at her destitute 
sittation—a settled melancholy had fastened on her 
spirits—and the intense poignancy of her feclings 
added to her delicate state of health, were making 
dreadful havoc with her constitution, ‘ Surely,” 
she exclaimed, as she sat beside her child, caressing 
the little innocent pratiler, whilst tears fell down 
her pallid cheek, “surely E——- could not be so 
cruel as to leave me thus alone—sick and friendless 
—dependent on the charity of strangers for nours 
ishment and necessaries for my lithe une—at least, 
he might have provided for thee, my poor babe!” she 
said, as she kissed its unconscious lips. “Oh, E——! 
is this the reward [I meet for all my care for thee? 
—thee, for whom I lett my fond mother and my 
home !—Oh, I » you could not be so cruel!" 
Tt was the only time she ever murmured, or gave 
utterance to her grief—but the inward emotions of 
her heart, in its hidden recess of sorrow, told, in the 
saddened eye and downcast look, of feeling, which 
tongue or lip were too feeble to express! 

Again, a letter was despatched to Providence, 
and still remained unanswered, when a friend in her 
distress volunteered his services in her behalf, and 
after a fruitless search for the object of his mission, 
he returned with the tidings of his secret departure 
from thence—and whither he had gone none could 
tell. This was a death-blow to the remaining hopes 
which she had cherished—cruel as he had been, 
she did not expect this—but thought the day was 
not far distant when he would return, and by his 
love requite her for the anguish she had felt ;—but 
’twas not so!l—-she knew her hopes were blasted—~ 
she felt that she was now alone, upon a desert world, 
deserted and forgotten ! 

‘The period of her confinement approached—dis- 
ease had made fast inroads on her frame—her health 
declined each day, and death had placed his signet 
on her brow. Among strangers, remote from friends, 
and those who should have been near her in that 
trying hour, she gave birth toa daughter. Each 
day still nearer drew her on to eternity. Her kind 
landlady did every thing in her power to alleviate 
her sufferings, and did all a mother could have done, 
for she loved her as her own child. Poor A~— felt 
the kindness thus shown her by this good lady, when 
all on whom she could have called for assistance had 
left her to perish: and she expressed her gratitude. 
On the tenth day from the birth of her child, symp- 
toms of approaching dissolution had made their ap- 
pearance. A felt that she was dying—but she 
was calm—she knew that she must die—yct a flush 
upon that cheek told that something still lingered at 
her heart—need I say 1—'twas a mother’s deep and 
painful feeling—her little helpless orphans—her 
dear children, the pledge of that affection which 
was now 80 soon to terminate—must she leave then 
to suffer for a mother’s tender care !—"T'was this 
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that made her bosom throb !—that brought the flush 
of feeling to her blanched cheek, and caused that 
preeians tear of sweet affection thus silently to flow! 
—Oh! what must have been éhat mother’s feelings 
at that dreadful hour!—Oh! where are words to 
portray the agony of a mother’s love at such a mo- 
ment !—and {pee too! although forsaken, she 
cherished still his memory nearest to her heart— 
* She never blam’d him, never.” 

Oh, no!—she spoke kindly of him; she forgave 
him! © Tell him,” said she, “when Iam gone, 
how much I suffered—tell him to watch over and 
protect my children, and teach them to shun their 
mother’s errors—ask him to forgive my faults—and 
when the cold earth is laid upon my body, oh, tell 
him to shed a tear fur her who never wronged him, 
and whose preatest crime was loving him ‘too well. 
‘Fell him this, as the last dying prayer of his fond, 
deserted wife—but do not say that I reproached 
him!" She now beckoned for her children—they 
were brought to her—she pressed the eldest to her 
lips, and imparted on her youthful check the last 
fond kiss she would ever receive from her who 
hrought ber into being; the child was taken from 
her, and her slecping infant placed beside its dying 
mother—she kissed it—and with its little head re- 
clining on her bosom—her moistened eye cast on 
Heaven, as though to invoke a blessing on her babe 
—sighing—she breathed her last! 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
ADVENTURES OF A BIBLE. 
[}¥ritten by a young Miss at School.} 


The first distinct recollection I have of myself is, 
that of standing on one of the shelves of a large 
bookstore inthe city of London. I was surrounded 
by a multitude uf companions, all possessing a char- 
acter different from mine. It was mine to tell man- 
kind of a God, but it was their’s to say there was 
none. It was mine to tell them they were sinners, 
and it was their’s to say they were not. It was mine 
toshew them a heaven, but it was their’s to say 
there was no such place. It was nine to tell them 
ofa hell, but it was their's to say this was false. It 
was mine to point out to them the path to everlasting 
felicity, the way to shun eternal woe, but it was 
theis’s to show the road to hell, the way to lose this 
heaven. It was mine to tell them their souls were 
immortal, but it was their’s to say the soul would 
cease to exist with the body. They seemed a most 
thandoned, vicious collection. 
were false, but that mine were true, because they 
vere the words of One who could not lie. I won- 
dered why E was placed among a group so unlike 
oyself. I had stood in the same spotentirely neglect- 
edso long, while my companions were constantly ex- 
hibited to people who called, that I was quite dis- 
contented, being anxious to be placed where I could 
leuseful. My companions might be useful in some 
tespects, but it was ray office to save the souls of 
mea, Standing in this forlorn condition, I saw a 
gutleman of a more sedate and thoughtful appear- 
ance than most who called here, enter the room. , 
The moment I saw him, a gleam of hope passed 
through me, He was taking a cursory view of my ' 
companions, and looking up, perceived me standing 
ilitary and alone. He requested the bookseller to 
uke me down. Upon complying with his request, 
hesaid ne Dought me by mistake, and as I was 
tather unpopular, he seldom offered me for sale. 
The gentleman, pleased with my external appear- 
ance, without becoming mach acquainted with me, 
concluded to take me home with him. Immediately 
ater we arrived, he began to consult me. He soon 
became quite interested in what I told him, though 
many things were dark and mysterious, and contra- 
1yto the natural propensities of his heart, But his 
own experience convinced him that I wastrue. When 
Tpainted his character in the most alarming colors, 
ad pointed out the ruin that would soon overtake 
him, and above all, the way of escape, he determin- 
edo forsake his sins, and seek pardon and forgive- 
43, ‘This resolution he did not forsake, but found 
ieeptance with the Being against whom he had go | 
heinously sinned. From this time, he regarded me | 
isthe dearest friend on earth, & said repeatedly he | 
Would not part with me for worlds beside. He 
thought a kind‘ Providence had placed me in the 
thop where he found me, purposely for him. My 
good friend was soon brought upon a sick bed. He 
kept me constantly by his side, and would not part 
rihme fora moment. I was his only comfort dur- 
lg his sickness, and his solace till death. 

Inow began to be quite anxious respecting my 
future lot, and soon found myself in the possession 
ofmy friend's only daughter. She was young and 
‘ry gay. She consulted me occasionally after her 
kiher's death, but soon forsook me entirely, declar- 
ng she could derive no pleasure or comfort from 
ny enciety, that 1 was tedious and uninteresting, a 

then and torment. The obvious reason‘ why 
the considered me such an undesirable companion, 
"i, that as often as she consulted me, her con- 


I knew their words | 


ProQuest 


: science sharply reproved her for her past life. She 


‘felt what I said to be true, and-that if she followed 
my advice, she must renounce her darling pleasures; 
The thought of this was so extremely painful, that 
she banished me from her sight, determined to have 
nothing more to do with me, *_ . 

It happened, after some months had elapsed, that 
some friends of the family came.totvisit them frum 
adistanze. Among them was .& little boy, with 
whose first appearance I was so well pleased, that 
I hoped by some means or other to fall into his 
possession. He was looking over the library one 
day, trying to find something useful and interesting 
to read. Hehad become almost wearied with the 
search, when happening to cast his eye up in one 
obscure corner, he espied me, and hastily grasped 
me, saying I was just the one he wanted. He said 
he left a good friend like myself at home, and was 
very happy to find one of the same kind here. He 
sat down with me, and we spent several hours to- 
gether every day, for some weeks. He was then 
very anxious that a cousin of his in America should | 
be favored with the same kind friend. The young 
lady requested him to send me, saying she had done | 
with me, and would be very glad to have me out of ' 
the way. My little friend endeavored to persuade 
her to keep me, asserting that if she was only dis- 
posed, she would find my society very pleasant and 
useful. But all in vain. He accordingly put me 
on board the first ship bound to America, where 
after along and tedious voyage, I at length arrived. 
I brought a letter of introduction to the young man 


‘drom my little friend, expressing great anxiety that 


I should be carefully studied, and prove a lasting 
benefit. Feelings of indignation infamed his breast 
the moment he saw me, for he had heard of me be- 
fore. Regard to his little cousin, however, induced 
him to consult me occasionally, But I was often the 
sport and jest of himself and companions in iniquity. 
Such words as they spoke of me and my Author, I 
dare not repeat. I told them I was from Gud, and 
had a message to deliver them, even the way to eter- 
nal life. This only served to heighten their re- 
sentment, and they threatened to commit me tothe 
flames. But that faithful monitor within would not 
permit. The young man continued his blasphemies 
of me, till brought upon his dying ‘bed. He was. 
overpowered with the enormity of his guilt. He at- 
tempted to consult me, but all seemed to aggravate 
histerror. He felt now that my words were truth, 
He would have given worlds, had he listened to my 
dictates. His mother felt greatly’ afflicted after 
his death, and resorted to me for consolation. 
She found in me all she wished. and from this time. 
daily resorted to me for advice and ‘comfort. She 
lent me toa friend of hers, hoping I should prove 
the same rich supply for all her warts. The lady 
was advanced in sin as well as in age, though not 
wholly destitute of sensibility or serious thoughts. 
I was resolved to be faithful to her soul, and she 
soon became convinced of the truth of what I told 
her. I was now quite encouraged, and determined 
not to leave her, till she had become my friend. She 
continued in this state for some time,‘would sit and 
converse with me for hours .together. She some- 
times felt that she had grown so old in sin, that I 
could do her no good. I said to her, Strive hard. 
Seek, and ye shall find. Is this true, thought she. 
T will seek ; peradventure I may find. J bade her 
persevere and not be weary. She followed my ad-, 
vice, till shé experienced the truth of my promise. 
She then bitterly lamented her past life, and de- 
clared she would not forsake me till death, and was 
enabled to keep her resolution. But after her death, 
I was hid in one corner of an old garret, where I 
have been ever since, and am likely to remain here 
for years to come. M. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SOLDIER’S ORPHAN, OR IISTORY OF MARIA 
WEST. Portland :—Shirley & Hyde, 1828, 
We should think éhat parent very unwise, if not 
very wicked, who should send his son, at seven 
years of age, to live witha pirate or a highwayman; 


although his object might be to produce in his mind | 





‘not heal the wound, The mind often returns and 
jdwells upon the scene. It clothesthe wretch with 
all the fascinations and accomplishments which can 
_be imagined, in order to palliate the guilt of the vic- 
tim; and in the beauty and innocence of the sedu- 
ced it finds an excuse for the seducer. But these 
writers plead the authority of the Bible. The Bible 
records instances of great wickedness. ‘T'rue, it 
does, but it is done in a word.—It is a short simple 
‘statement of facts, The circumstances attending 
ithe fall of our first parents are recorded in a very 
‘few words, The account of its consequences ex- 
jtend through the Bible. Mark the difference, The 
| novelist fills his whole book in narrating the circum- 
|stdnces attending the destruction of innocence, and 
punishes the destroyer on the last page. All that is 
;necessary to be known concerning the fall of Da- 
‘vid is recorded in three verses. A writer of a relig- 
,ious novel employs a volume in recording a similar 
event. The Bible records plain unvarnished facts, 
with regard to the actions of wicked men; but with 
these authors, all the temptations must be brought 
into view and rendered so irresistible, as almost to 
take away the enormity of the crime. So irresisti- 
ble that the reader almost wishes to be in similar 
circumstances that he might have an excuse for sin. 
O, what would be the moral influence of the Bible, 
if its narratives were remodcled to suit the taste of 
some of our writers of Sabbath School books. 

We have been led to inuke these remarks by pe- 
rusing the book whose title stands at the head of 
this. article. We will only advert to what we deem 
objectionable. It is a detailed account of the arts 
of seduction. The seducers name is Mr. Betts- 
worth.—Messrs. Editors, we were going to quote 
from various places in this book, in which an ac- 
count is given of Mr. Bettsworth’s attacks upon o 
virtuous girl—his snceess in destroying a ‘ poor 
young Lady,” who bad been religiously brought up 
—his having recourse to “ female agency to lure the 
unsuspecting game into the fatal snare,” but we 
never saw any such language in the ‘ Youth’s 
Companion,” and we will forbear. 

We noticed a conversation between Maria and 
one of Mr. Bettsworth’s victims who was drawing 
near the grave. Maria was a pious girl and had 
been conversing with the young Lady on the sub- 
ject of religion. The Lady observed “I already 
feel a pleasing something in my heart, a ray, a 
glimmering of hope [ never before experienced.” 
“Ob! then,” said Maria, “for the glory of God, 
encourage that hope, Christ who opened the eyes 
of the blind, and raised the dead, will open the 
eyes of your understanding ; he will raise the prin- 
ciples of virtue which lie dead in your breast, and 
revive the hope of salvation in your despairing bo- 
som.” What the author means by dead principles 
of virtue, we cannot tell, If he means that we 
possess natural goodaess or holiness—the senti- 
ment is far from being orthodox. 

We would call the attention of superintendants 


an aversion to their wickedness. ‘Ihe poor boy | and teachers to this book—Read it for yourselves, 
might shudder, at first, at the enormities which they | We do this, because the book may be found in 
committed, but in the end, he would rob and mur-|some Sabbath School Libraries, but not at the Sab- 


der without-fear or compassion. We should also 
think it very strange and wicked in a mother who 
should send her daughter to live with an abandoned 
woman, that she might become acquainted with the 
ways of the world—the arts of seduction, and with 
the seducer himself; although her object might be 
‘that she might learn how to-resist them. Cun a 
man take fire into his bosom and net be burned? 
| And can children go into the company of the most 
abandoned and not be destroyed ? 

 Ifitis pernicious to associate with robbers and 
'seducers, it is also pernicious to read their histories. 
Those who introduce into Sabbath School books, 
‘minute and protracted accounts of the various and 
wicked arts of the seducer, and the destruction of 
his victim, seem to think “that they make ample 
amends, if they punish him by visiting him with the 
stings of a guilty conscience, or perhaps, make him 
take away his own life. But the remedy comes too 
late. The.mind has been poisoned by its inter- 
course with accomplished wickedness, and though 
deserved justice avertakes the wretch, yet it does 





bath School Depository. ‘This fact ought to have 
some weight with those who select books for Sab- 
bath School Libraries. 1f the Depository is what 
it should be, it will contain the most unexceptionable 
Sabbath School books; and the fact that a book is 
not to be found there should lead purchasers to in- 
quire the reason. It is known ‘that the Mass, Sab- 
bath School Union have published but few books 
themselves, but if they accomplish the end design- 
ed, they will supply themselves with the most suita~ 
ble books which are published by others. 

P. 8. This book is sent forth as a companion 
of another, entitled ‘Susan Gray,” which is of 
the same character, only, somewhat more excep- 
tionable. "We have read them both and think they 
are suitable companions, and we hope they will be 
banished, together, from all Sabbath School Libra- 
ries, and go together into perpetual exile. We 
heard a Sabbath School girl say, the other evening, — 
“Tt seems to me that all the Sabbath School books 
T read, lately, tell of the men’s attempting to carry 
off the girls.” ‘This is.a sad comment upon Sal+ 
bath School books. REVIEWER. 
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Power of Conscience—An individual has been 
committed to jail in Fayetteville, (N. C.) charged 
with having murdered a Mr. Monroe, who was 
found dead near that place last winter, and whose 
death was attributed, at the time, to his having fal- 
len from his horse in a state of intoxication. The 
person now in prison was arrested in consequence 
of certain disclosures which were mode by a white 
woman, who having attended a Camp Meeting, be- 
came so much affected by the exercises, that she 
could obtain no ease of mind, until she unburthened 
her conscience. She confessed to one of the Preach- 
ers that the deceased Munroe was murdered at her 
house, and that Williamson, (now in jail) was con- 
cerned in the perpetration of the horrid deed. 

wee 

Maxims.—Nature has given us two ears, two 
eyes, and one tongue, to the end that we should 
hear and see more than we speak. 

A rich man, though a fool and a miser, is flatter- 
ed and respected by the world, ten times more than 
a man of merit, who is not rich. 


MISCELLANY, 


AWIFUL NARRATIVE, 


The following interesting account is given by 
the late Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, ina letter to Sir 
Walter Scott, when editor several years ago of the 
“ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” It has hardly 
a parallel in its kind:—' I once in my early days,” 
says Dr. Currie, “ heard, (for it was night, I could | 
not see,)a traveller drowning, not in the Annan it-, 
self, but in the frith of Solway, close by the mouth 
of that river, "Che influx of the tide had unhorsed 
him in the night, as he was passing the sands 
of Cumberland. The west wind blew a tempest, 
and, according to the common expression, brought 
in the water three foot abreast. ‘The traveller got 
upon a standing net, a little way from the shore. 
There he lashed himself to the post, shouting for 
halfan hour for assistance, till the tide rose over 
his head! In the darkness of night, and amidst 
the pause of the hurricane, his voiee, heard at in- 
tervals, was exquisitely mournful, No one could 
go to his assistance,—no one knew where he was; 
—the sound seemed to proceed: from the spirit of 
the waters.—But morning rose,—the tide had eb- 
bed,—and the poor traveller was found lashed to 
the pole of the net, and bleaching in the wind.” It 
is hardly conceivable that any incident ever occur- 
red better calculated to excite the strongest sym- 
pathies in human beings; and it is toldin a manner 
‘and with a brevity and feeling that could not be 
| improved. 





cm 4S 1 see 
A THOUGHT FOR THE THOUGHTLESS. 

It was affectingly said by Walsingham, prime 
Minister to England’s boasted Queen, when ral- 
lied by those around him upon his habitual seri- 
ousness, ‘Ah! my friends, while we laugh, all 
things are serious round about us. God is seri- 
ous, Who exerciseth such patience towards us, 
Christ is serious, who shed his bluod for us. The 
IIoly Ghost is serious, who striveth against the 
obstinacy of our hearts. The Sacred Scriptures 
bring to our cars the most serions and important 
things in the world, The Holy Sacraments repre- 
sent to us the most serious and awful matters. 
The whole creation is serious in serving God, and 
us. All that are in heaven, and in hell are serious. 
How then can wan that hath one foot in the grave, 
live in jest, and thoughtless levity !” 


Magnificent White Moss Rose-—'There is at 
present growing at Sleningfield Hall, near Rippon, 
the seat of Col. Dalton, a beautiful white moss rose 
tree, covering upward 126 square feet of wall, it 
has upon it 980 flowers and buds, namely 244 flow-| 
cred, 276 in flower, and 460 buds to Mower, all per- 
fect and as white as snow. It is believed that this 
plant cannot be equalled in the kingdom, either for 
its size or the number and perfection of its flow- | 
ers,— English paper, 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the Youth's Friend. 
How TO SHOW CHARIFY WITHOUT BEING RICH. 


Inalonely house, halfway up a mountain, there 
Yved an old and very desolate woman, than whom. 
no living being could seem to be more dreary and 
forlorn! She had not a single creature in the world 
belonging to her, as she had out-lived her few poor 
relations: and the only living thing that scemed to 
have any love for her, was an old gray cat; it shar- 
ed her scanty morsel, (which the kindness of a 
neighbor, or the bounty of the rich afforded her,) 
aud sat With her beside the few embers of her small 
fire. 2 2 

What was the saddest part of all, thus poor old 
creature had none of that comfort which warms 
the inside of the heart—I mean the knowledge of 
that blessed Saviour who came to “Jighten our 
darkness.’ Not that she had obstinately turned 


| 


her ear away from the good tidings of salvation, | 


but she had been brought up in such dark igno- 
rance, that she knew little even of the sound of the 
spel, and had never been taught to read ! 

But that God who looks down on the desolate 
places of the earth, had prepared a friend for this 
distressed creature. Just at this time there came 
afarmer and all his family to settle on some land 
that lay at the foot of the mountain, not far below 
the dreary cabin of the old woman. This farmer 
hada large family of fine children; the eldest ot 
whom was now nearly a grown up girl; and she was 
such a one as gave joy to her parents. Through 
the divine blessing, all the good instructions that 
lad been given her, and the precious seed that had 
been sown ir. her heart out ef the good word of 
God, (whilst she had been a constant attendant at 
the Sunday school,) were now springing up in pleas- 
ant fruit. 

The Lord had opened her heart to feel that kind- 
ness and tender pity for the poorest of her fellow- 
creatures, Which made her willing to show compas- 
sion to the most destitute. It is a great mistake 
when the children of those who are not very rich, 
think that there can be no charity to the Boor ex- 
pected from them. ‘The meaning of the word char- 
ity, is love ; and there are many little offices of love, 
ot kindness, which such might show towards the 
desolate, that would bring gladness to a widow's 
heart, even without having one farthing of money 
togive away. A kind word and look, a patient 
listening to the complaints of the wretched, half 
anhour-spent in the cabins of such, lightens the 
misery of some poor heart that is without any friend, 
upon earth! and if the love of Christ has truly 
touched’ the heart of any persons, young or old, it 
will teach them many ways of trying to comfort the 
miserable, ; 

Sarah Williams, (for that was the name of the 
farmer's daughter,) had not been long in their new 
home, before she began to Inok about to find who 


man, sitting on the side of a low pallet-bed ; ‘her 
head resting on her hands, with such an air of de- 
jected indifference to every thing around ‘her, that 


Sarah felt the tenderest pity whilst she looked at | 


her, and stond a moment in doubt as to what she 
should say to her. The old woman looked up on 
hearing footsteps approach her door, with a look 
that told Sarah she was very miserable. Sarah 
needed no other invitation into her poor eabin than 
this sorrowful look; so stepping }, and coming up 
near to her, she said-in a voice that sounded sweci- 
erthan music in the old woman’s ear, because it 
was the voice of pity and love, ‘I fear that you are 
very dreary in this solitary place. Have you no one 
to live with you? Tell me what is your name, that 
I may talk a little to you?” 

‘My name?” said the poor woman, ‘' Ah! 
who has put it into your young heart to speak a 
kind word to one who has not a living creature in 
this world to care for her? My name is Frances 
Green.” 

Shall T tell vou who it was that put it into my 
heart to come and visit you?” said the kind young 


Sarah, making a place for herself among some | 
“Tt was One| 
that has done more for you and me than we can | 


broken sticks, and sitting down. 
ever repay, if we were to spend every day in thank- 
ing Him.” 

* And who is that?” said the old woman, with a 


look of surprise that had seldom passed across . her | 
known friend 


face before. ‘‘ He must be a very un 
to me, for I did not believe, that in or about this 
large world was one who cared whether I was alive 
ordead. But yet, when I look in your young face, 
and see that louk of pity and juve in it, it warms my 
old heart with something like comfort, and it must 
have been a true friend to me, that bid you come 
and see me.? 

‘Well, Frances,” said Sarah, “it was indeed a 
true friend. If you knew a little about him, it 
would warm your poor heart a thousand times more 
than my pity and love could do; and long as you 
have lived without knowing him, yet Lam come to 
bring you a message from this friend, and if you 
will accept it, you may be much happier than you 
noware., This friend, Frances, is the Lord Jesus 


' Christ, the Great Saviour, who left his kingdom of 





seemed to be the most desolate and poorest human. 


creature living near them. This she was not long 
in finding out, for every cabin had some little com- ' 
fort about it, except the solitary tottering one of the 
Poor old woman on the hiil. ‘Fo that dreary spot 
Sarah directed -her steps, one fine April morning ; 
having first asked her mother's leave ; taking with 
er a little basket, into which she put some pieces 


| 
| 


af brown bread, (which she always saved at break- | : 
fist time,) and her Testament and some Tracts. A over her aged features while Sarah spoke ; and the 


le climbing brought ber to this poor dwelling, the 


ent of wkich was open, so she tad no need ofknock- 
ng for éittrance. And there, looking iu, she 


gure ofa very old and very miserable look 


glory, and came down to this world to be poor and 


despised in it, for no other purpose but to ‘ save, 


sinners}? ‘to comfort them that mourn ;’ to shed his 
own precious blood, which is the only thing that 
can wash the soul clean {rom sin! And atter he had 
done all this,—he died—and rose again. He is now 
gone back to heaven, where he sits at the right 
hand of God the Father,—and he pleads for sin- 
ners. And he has left on earth his gospel, which 
is full of such messages of love and mercy to the 
poor and needy, that every poor soul who will listen 
to it shall be made to ‘ sing for joy ;’ these were his 
own words, ‘To the poor, the gospel (that is, good 
news) shall be preached,’ Andif you like it, Fran- 
ces, I can read you some of those kind messages 
he sends you,~-here, out of the very book I have 
been telling you of; and [ will come often to read 
them over and over to you, because they are such 
precious words that they ought to be read very 
often, Hear one of them, ‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 


Then Sarah waited a moment to hear what the’ 


old woman would say. Many changes had passed 


look that remained, was a gleam of comfort ; as if 
something like a ray of heavenly light was stealing 


saw the | into this habitation of misery: it was a look that 
ing wo- | gave young Saraha hope, that she might be allowed 








‘the Christian religion. 














to be the messenger of better blessings to this poor 


creature, than silver or gold can bring. 


Fhe old ivoman remained for a few moments quite 


silent, as if she were trying to understand all she 


had just heard, and then said, ‘ Well, young lady, 
you have told me wonderful things, which I never 
thought of before ; but I cannot take them all into 
my mind at once; yet I like to hear of one that 
bids me be comforted. And if you will read me all 
about Him, who you say las been caring for me 
whon Fnover thought of Him, I will listen to you 
with all. my heart, and ask you to tell me what Ido 
not understand. But, ah! you are very kind to 
look so pitifully on me, and sit down here with such 
a poor forsaken old creature.” 

Sarah read but very little that day, and tried to 
explain, in easy words, some of the plainest parts of 
And though she saw there 
were some, even of the simple words, that were 
dark to her; yeta few comforting things found their 
way into her miserable heart, and cheered it, even 
on this first visit. When Sarah gotup to go away, 
she took out of her basket the pieces of bread, and 
put them into the old woman's lap, promising to 
come soon again. This promise was faithfully kept ; 
three times a week this kind girl spent half an hour 
with old Frances Green, and was allowed, by the 
blessing of God, to bring peace and comfort into 
her little cabin. The light of the knowledge ofthe 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, shined up- 


‘on her desolate heart, and made glad the solitary 
|place; so that in her latter days she learned to 


know who is “the Friend of sinners,” and found 
him her friend, to the great joy of Sarah Williams. 
Oh! you that are young and happy, and have 
learned the good word of God, remember the poor 
and miserable. 
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NARRATIVE. 


Revised for the Philadelphia Recorder, by Rev. G. T. BEDEL. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL BOY. 

There was no Sunday school connected with the 
church at , tillafter the Rev. Mr. Montesque 
was appointed to the Rectorship; but Margaret 
Graham had established one at her cottage, and su- 
perintended it till she became incapacitated for its 
duties by the infirmities of old age. To her pious 





and disinterested labors, many of the children of. 


the village were indebted for their knowledge of the 
yart of reading; and, after they had finished their 
education, she watched over them with all the ten- 
deruess of maternal solicitude. But the most un- 
toward and unruly scholar she had ever taken into 


her school was Henry Meldrith, who was the only i 


son of his mother, and she was a widow—a lad of a 
bold and a resolute spirit, no less impatient of re- 
straint, than averse to the grave instructions of his 
aged tutoress. His attendance was very irregular ; 
and when he came, the alternate levity and obstina- 
cy of his temper, operated so injuriously on the 
minds of the other children, that she was at length 
compelled to dismiss him. ‘It gives me great dis- 
tress,” said Margaret to his pious mother, “ to be 
obliged to cast him off; but, with all his faults, he 
has some good qualities, and I don’t despair of him. 
He may give you much trouble of soul, but he will 
live to comfort you in your old age.” 

Henry grew up the finest youth of the village: he 
was remarkably handsome, and had a manly, ex- 
pressive countenance, but he was so unsteady that 
he would not remain long in any place of service. 
Having no object of pursuit in view, he became idle 
and dissipated ; and at last joined a notorious gang 
of theives which infested that part of the country. 
On one occasion, they entered the premises of Mr. 
Lacelle, when a severe contest ensued between them 
and the tenants. Henry and two of his associates 
were taken, and, on the following day, they were 
committed to prison. As this was his first offence, 
Mr. Lacelle, out of regard to the feelings of his 
pious mother, strongly recommended him to mer- 
cy; and though the others, who were old offenders, 
were sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, he. 
was sentenced but fora month. This narrow es- 
cape had a very salutary effect upon his mind for: 
several months, and he betook himself to labour; 
bat he again relapsed into his old habits of indo- 
lence, and happening to be at the public house when 
a recruiting party entered to take some refreshment, 
he enlisted. The landlord very kindly sent to in- 
form his mother of it, who, with a heart almost bro- 
ken with grief, came and requested the officer not 
lo take him away. 

“He is my only child, Sir,” said the old woman; ' 
“and though he is a wilu lad yet he is my son.” 

“We will tame him,” replied the officer, “and 
then we will send him back to comfort vou in vour 
old age.” . . 

“Are you a father, Sir?” 

“No; Iwas never married.” 

“T wish you had been, and then you would have 

had some sympathy for me Don’t take him away; 
if you do, you will break my heart.” 
_ “The hearts, even of mothers,” said the unfeel- 
ing Officer, ‘are not made of such brittle stuff as 
to break, when a promising lad leaves the plough to 
serve his country.” 

The old woman withdrew, weeping as she went, 
and soon afterwards the party marched off, taking 
Henry with them; who, when passing his mother’s 
cottage, saw her standing at the door, and, rushing 
into her arms, said he was sorry for what he had 
done, and hoped she would forgive him. 
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‘*E forgive thee,” replied his broken-hearted mo- | endeavored to corrupt those who still felt some rev- 


ther, ‘and I hope the Lord will watch over thee, 
and keep thee from evil. Here’s thy father’s Bible; 
take it, and read it.” 

* Keep up your spirits, mother; I'll come back 
and be a comfort to you in your old age. Pray for 


He often looked back on his mother, who stood | 
motionless at the door till the party was out of sight; 
_and when he turned’ for the Jast time, be could net 
suppress the tear. i 
“Cheer up my lad,’’ said the officer; ‘ you will 
soon have liberty to return and see your mother.” 
This declaration relieved him from that excess of 
feeling which the parting scene had excited ; and, 
enlivened by the sound of drum and fife he bid adieu 
to his native viJlage. Ina fortnight after he joined 
the regiment, orders came for its removal to the 
Red River; but such was his anxiety to see his 
‘ mother once more, -that he resolved to brave the 
‘ hazards of desertion. This rash design was frus- 
trated by the vigilance of the commanding officer, 
who had all the recruits sent on board the vessel 
two day before the veterans of the regiment were 
embarked. 

The vivacity of his spirit, and the superior beau- 
ty of his figure, recommended him to the special 
notice of the commanding officer, who employed 
him as his servant, and promised to promote him if 
he conducted himself with propriety. But he had 
been so long accustomed to live without restraint, 
that he soon felt the severity of military discipline 
to be excessively galling ;_and having received a 
severe reprimand for neglect of duty, he resented it, 
and would have struck the officer who reproved him, 
if he had not been prevented by the serjeant, who 
was slanding by his side. He was immediately put 
into confinement, and the next day he was tried by 
a court-martial. He was ordered to receive 39 
lashes ; and preparation was immediately mae to 
inflict the sentence, The men were ali arranged 
in the yard of the barracks—the instruments of tor- 
ture were produced—the sentence was read,—but 
the dauntless youth looked with such au air of ma- 
jestic indifference on the whole parade of puanish- 
ment, that he excited the admiration as well as the 
sympathy of all the spectators ; and just as the first 
stroke was going to be inflicted, the commanding 
officer said, “‘ Young man, if you will offer an apo- 
logy, and promise future obedience, you shall be 
forgiven.” For a few moments he was silent. He 
knew how to endure sufferings, but not how to sub- 
mit to authority, Atlengthhe said, “TI have done 
wrong.” 

“Release him,” ‘said the officer. 

His dasing spirit, which preferred suffering to 
submission, while in bondage, relented the mo- 
ment he was set at liberty; and with an energy of 

expression that raised him in the esteem of all, he 
said to his officer, I thank you, Sir; [ll offend no 
more.” 

This judicious exercise of mercy effectually sub- 
dued his turbulent spirit; and, from that time, he 
conducted himself with so much politeness to his 
officers, and was so prompt and punctual in the dis- 
charge of all his duties, that within twelve months 
he was promoted to the rank of a corporal. The 
regiment was stationary for three years, when or- 
ders were sent for it to embark for other barracks; 
and from thence it was again sent to Red River; 
where it remained till the commencement of some 
Indian hostilities, when Henry rose a step higher, 
and ranked as a serjeant. But though he was now 
become a very exemplary soldier, yet he surpassed 
most of his comrades in his habits of swearing and 
obscene jesting: not contented with making a mock 
of sin, he often made sport of righteousness: and 





erence for the religion in the belief of which they 
had been educated. 

At length the period arrived, when his career in 
the ways of impiety was to be arrested ; and a fresh 
proof was to be given of the truth of the wise man’s 
remark, “ ‘Train vp a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
At the commencement of a skirmish with the In- 
dians, he received a wound in his Jeft breast, and 
immediately fell. The company marched on, leav- 
ing him on the ground, presuming that he was kill- 
ed; but in the evening he was found laying under 
a tree, incapable of standing from the loss of blood 
which he had sustained. He was carried away by 
some of his brave companions—the ball was ex- 
tracted, and his wound was dressed ; but no one ex- 
pected that he could recover. ‘The next day, the 
symptoms of death became still more alarming, and 
he began to reflect on his past life, and then to an- 
ticipate the doom tMat awaited him. The scenes 
of his youth were now revived with great distinct- 
ness of impression: he thought of his pious mother, 
and of his unkind and erve! conduct towards her; 
he retraced his history with great rainuteness of in- 
spection: but this retrospective survey gave hin no 
pleasure—it rather served to invest the solemnities 
of the coming judgment with an awful degree of 
terror. But while musing over the gone-by days of 
comparative innocence, he recollected the following 
passage of Scripture, which he had learnt when he 
attended the little Sabbath-school which was super- 
intended by Margaret Graham. ‘' This is a faith- 
ful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; 
of whom Iam the chief’? The light of hope sud- . 
denly beamed across his darkened mind; and he 
said aloud, ‘I am one ofthe chief of sinners; and 
as Jesus Christ came into the world to save such, 
he may save me,” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed a fellow sufferer, who was ly- 
ing near him, “ He will save you, if you put your 
trust in him” This remark coming from the lips 
of one whom he had often ridiculed for his piety, 
roused him from that state of melancholy depression 
into which he was sinking; and after a short pause 
he said, ‘Is that George Watson?” 

“Yes, serjeant; here 1 am in great suffering of 
body; but, blessed be God, I have great peace in 
my soul, J have now to grapple with the last cne- 
my, and then I shall enter into rest. It gives me. 
pleasure to hear that you are at last brought to 
turn your altention to Jesus Christ, who came into 
the world to save such sinners as you and I,” 

“But do you think he will save me, after all the 
sport I have made of the Bible, and those who love 
it? 

“Tf you are made willing to be saved through 
faith in his death, he will save you, notwithstanding 
all the insults you have offered to him. He is a 
merciful prince, willing to pardon the greatest rebel 
as soon as he bows to the sceptre of his grace. I 
have served him many years, and soon | shall be 
with him in glory.” 

“And if I had served him as faithfully as you 
have, George, I should have the same blessed 
prospect ; but I have been serving a different mas- 
ter.” 

“ My hope of salvation is not placed on my fideli- 
ty toChrist, but on the fidelity of Christ to his pro- 
mises; and therefore I have no warrant to expect 
eternal life which you caunot plead. He came to 
save sinners, and aga sinner 1 look to him for sal- 
vation ; and if you do the same, he will not suffer 
you to perish, even though you have gone to the very 
edge of the precipice of destruction.” 

“ The surgeon now entered, who afier examining 
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the wounds of poor Watson, ‘said, “I intended to 
have taken off your leg, but I fear it will be of no 
use: however, if you wish it, I will perform the 
operation.” 

“T thank you, Sir; he replied, “ but as F am 
now ‘olerably free from pain, I would rather die as 
Tam, than undergo the operation. I shall soon be 
out of the miseries of this sinful world.” 

“© You will,” said the surgeon, “as a mortifica- 
tion has taken place.” 

"I feel life ebbing very fast; but I die in expec- 
tation ofa life over which neither disease nor death 
will have any power.” 

“If I had the same blessed prospect,” said 
Henry, ‘I should anticipate death with the same 
composure of soul; but I have made sport of reli- 
gion while in health, and now I am left to perish 
in my sins.” 

He was much affected when Watson's death was 
announced, and when he was carried out to be buri- 
ed, he wept, saying to the bearers as they passed 
him, “'“he Lord in his mercy grant that we may 
enjoy, ia our last moments, the peace of soul which 
poor George enjoyed.” 

As his wound had disabled him from all future 
service, he was sent home as soon as he was capa- 
ble of being removed; and he resolved to go and 
spend his days in his native village. He oad now 
been absent from it nearly seventeen years, and 
during the whole of the time he had never written 
to his mother, nor had he received more than one 
fetter from her. 

. The poor ald widow, who had long believed that 
her son had perished in the field of bate, dreamed 
one night that she saw him, habited in a soldier's 
dress, crossing the common at the back of her cot- 
tage, but just as she was in the act of embracing 
him, she awoke. The impression of this imaginary 
interview remained very strong on her fancy for 
several weeks; but it gradally subsided, till she had 
nearly forgotten it. ‘The dream was repeated with 
this additional circumstance, that she saw him sit- 
ting in his father’s arm-chair, smoking his pipe, 
while relating sonve of the adventures of his life. 
When pondering over these nocturnal visions, as 
she stood at her cottage door one serene evening, 
she involuntarily exclaimed, ‘And shail I five to 
see my Henry again!” She was in the act of re- 
tiring, when she caught a glimpse of a soldier, wall- 
ing along the road which ran in front of her cottage, 
but as the sight of one always agonized her feelings, 
she stept back into her cottage, and shut the door 
after her. She had not been seated in her chair 
many minutes before she thought she heard the fit- 
tle wicket gate move; and ere she could peep 
through the window to see if any one was coming, 
a few gentle taps were struck against the door. She 
arose and opened it. 

“* Mother, how are you 7” 

“ What, my Henry!” Ina moment they were 
locked in each other’s arms, weeping over each 
other, as the prodigal and his father wept, on the 
night the fatted calf was killed to celebrate his un- 
expected return. 

“© Welcome home, my child. Are you come to 
tarry with me?” 

“Yes, mother ; I have fought my last battle, and 
now [ shall go to the cruel wars no more. Here’s 
my discharge." te 

"The Lord bless the man who signed it! Come, 
take your father’s chair, and then, when you have 
your pipe, my dreams will come true. I hope you 
have made a good use of the Bible [ gave you when 
you left me.” 

“J lost it, but I have since found Christ; snd he 
is precious to me, as he is to all them that believe,” 

This is blessed news, my child; now I shall die 
in peace.” 

* But I hope, mother, you will live for many 
years, as [am come tocomfort you in your old age.” 

The news of his return soon spread through the 
village; and many came the next day to offer him 
their congratulations. He received also a message 
from his old uncle, saying, that he wished to see him 
on very special business, 

‘Ashe has sent for you, I would advise you to 


‘|though we cannot now fathom these reasons, yet. 


go. Perhaps he intends to do something for you.” 

This uncle had farmed a little estate which he 
took under his father’s will, bot as Henry’s father 
was the eldest son, it was always suspected that 
some unfair means had been employed to disinherit 
him; and though he once made an elfort to get 
possession of it, yet he was nonsuited ; aud became 
so invelved by the expenses of the action, that he 
was reduced to a state of poverty. 

When Henry called, he was received by the old 
man very graciously, who, after listening to the ad- 
ventures of his life, said, “ [ have made up my mind 
to let you have this farm, Itis not mine, but yours; 
and you may come and occupy it as soon as you 

lease,” 

“ Mine, uncle! How does it belong to me?” 

“T shall say no more than that it is yours; and 
now you are come back, I will send for the lawyer 
and have it made over to you, and you may occu- 
py it as soon as you like. You and your mother | 
can come and live bere, and [’ll go, with my house- , 
keeper, & live in the little cottage on the common.” 

This arrangement was immediately carried into 
effect, and within a month after his return he found 
himeelf in the possession of a freehold estate, in a 
high state of cultivation, and without any incume- 
brance. As his uncle had never previously taken 
any notice of him, he was at a loss to account for 
this unexpected act of generosity; but happening, 
a few weeks after his death, to be examining some 
papers that were scaled up and deposited in an old 
bureau, he discovered the original will of his grand- 
father with the following memorandum, in the hand 
writing of his uncle, pinned on to it.— This is my 
ifather’s will—William Meldrith.” ; 

‘he mystery was now explained. A forged will 
had been substituted for the genuine one; and 
this splendid act of generosity was nothing more 
ithan s tardy act of restitution, as he kept the estate 
till within a few weeks of his decease, and having no 
child to inherit afier him, necessity rather than alove 
of justice, was the motive that compelled him to give 
up what he had fraudulently obtained. As soon as 
this discovery was: made, Henry informed his moth- 
er of it; and said, “I'he farm is yours for’ your life. 
I will manage the business for you; but I do not 
consider myself entitled to the actual possessiof of 
it, till the Almighty calls you hence.” His mother 
wept when he made the communication to her; be- 
cause the efforts which her husband had made to 
set aside the will, which he always,said was a forg- 
‘ed one, had involved him in pecuniary embarrass- 
ments from which he never recovered, and which 
eventually broke his heart. When she was pour- 
ing forth her unavailing complaints against the in- 
justice of his uncle, Henry replied, ‘The Lord, 
for wise reasons, sometimes permits iniquity to tri- 
umph, and the claims of equity to be defeated; and 


the period is coming when he will explain them to 
us. Let us, therefore, exchange the language of 
reproach, for gratitude; and while we adore his, 
kindness for restoring tv us our rights, let us be on! 
our guard Jest the gift should become a snare, by 
alienating our affections from [im who has bestow- 
ed it upon us.” | 

Here Henry lived to he a comfort to his mother 
in her old age, accurding to the prediction of Mar- 
garet Graham: he waited on her in the hours of 
sickness, and in his armsshe expired, just after she 
had uttered the following prayer :—~‘‘ Lord, now let- 
test thou thine handmaid depart in peace, for my 
eyes have seen thy salvation |” 

As it was to the early instructions of a Sabbath 
school he dated his first religions impressions, and 
the consequent change in his moral history, as soon 
as one was established at the church, he offered his 
services aga teacher; and became one of the most 
zealous, and one of the most punctual, belonging to 
the establishment. And whenever he heard any 
complaining of want of success in their labors, he 
invariably replied by saying, “ The seed of truth 
may long lie buried under the corruptions of the 
heart; but, being incorruptible, it cannot perish, 
and when we least expect it, it will spring up, and 
bring forth fruit to God.” 
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